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( Concluded.) 
Cuarpter IV. 


The river over which the Ferryman carries the Will-o’-wisps is 
swollen to overflowing. 

More unfavorable than formerly, the events of the time flow by 
and separate the nation by a broad obstruction from the goal of 
its best internal strivings. Although the established forms of 
government, I might say the existing provisional government 
(Nothstaat), are still so estranged from these strivings and needs, 
and so utterly indifferent to them, nevertheless, in so far as they 


1From “The Diversions (Unterhaltungen) of German Emigrants” (see translation 
in Bohn’s Library). These emigrants were the French nobility (émigrés) fleeing from 
the French Revolution. The reader of this Journal will remember the interpretation of 
this Marchen (“The Story of the Snake”) by Rosenkranz, published in Volume V, and 
will welcome this explanation of Baumgart, which seems to hit the very thoughts of 
Goethe himself. Of course every one has read the marvellous rendering of “ The Tale,” 
by Thomas Carlyle. It is one of those literary works which should be read once a year, 
through life.—Eprtor. 
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maintain intercourse and the connection of the whole, they further 
their interests, even if they do so involuntarily and unwillingly. 
And so the state even promotes intercourse with that bank on 
which the fair Lily is; however, as it is serviceable in spreading 
ideas only in a mechanical way, it cannot bring over any one 
from the opposite bank; of itself it cannot create new thoughts, 
and is not interested in the least degree in arousing them. 

But the Ferryman does not carry the Will-o’-wisps over the 
river to the bank where they begin their eager work without the 
fare which is due him. At this point Goethe has introduced a 
deep, fine, and still very simple reference. The Will-o’-wisps— 
who during the passage have behaved in a very restless manner, 
so that the old man begins to fear that the boat may capsize—in 
order to reward him, shake down into the wet boat a mass of glit- 
tering gold pieces. 

“ ¢ For Heaven’s sake, what are you about?’ cried the old man; 
‘ you will ruin me forever! Had asingle piece got into the water, 
the stream, which cannot suffer gold, would have risen in horrid 
waves and swallowed botb my skiff and me; and who knows how 
it might have fared with you in that case? Here, take back your 
gold.’ 

“¢ We can take nothing back which we have once shaken from 
us,’ answer the Lights. 

““¢Then you give me the trouble,’ said the old man, ‘ of raking 
them together and carrying them ashore and burying them.’ ” 

Is an explanation required here ? 

The literature of enlightenment, which so misleads the vulgar, 
lightly shaking down and carelessly spreading everywhere its 
shining and blinding thoughts, and which makes the old stewards 
of the ship of state so greatly to fear lest the boat capsize, and lest 
the times may not endure the poisonous food! And so they take 
the trouble to carefully guard the dangerous new thoughts and to 
lock them up—so far, indeed, as it is possible for them to do so. 

Although the Will-o’-wisps are on the other bank, they cannot 
go on their way till they have paid the fare which they owe. 
*¢ You must know that I am only to be paid with fruits of the 
earth.’ ‘With fruits of the earth? We despise them and have 
never tasted them.’ The Lights were making off with jests; but 
they felt themselves, in some inexplicable manner, fastened to the 
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ground; it was the most unpleasant feeling they had ever had. 
They engaged to pay him his demand as soon as possible; he let 
them go and pushed away.” 

The meaning seems to me very plain and pertinent. 

Every new thought that is brought into circulation is practically 
dead and ineffectual so long as it cannot satisfy an actual want 
of the time; so long as it does not afford immediate nourishment 
to the masses of the nation it does not exist for them, and is 
chained to the ground. It is, in truth, one of the most unpleasant 
feelings for the originators of such ideas, especially if political influ- 
ence is their sole aim: Science can endure it, and is even relieved 
from paying the toll. The new ideas of enlightenment, also, are 
not immediately concerned about their efficiency ; still they are 
not for this reason exempt from the fare. First of all they are 
concerned only for themselves, and have a great longing for the 
fair Lily; it is characteristic that they have come from the bank 
where she dwells without knowing it, and that they imagine her 
to be on the opposite shore. We shall see later how they pay 
their debt. 

In the chasm in which the old man seeks to conceal the gold of 
the Will-o’-wisps the fair green Snake takes possession of it. It 
melts in her inwards and spreads through her whole body ; from 
it she becomes luminous; long ago she had been told that this 
was possible. Everything appears to her more beautiful and en- 
chanting through her own graceful light. ‘Every leaf seemed 
of emerald, every flower was dyed with new glory.” She is now 
for the first time impelled to leave the lonely mountain-places in 
which she had hitherto remained, and to venture forth to find the 
source of the new light. 

“The toil of crawling through bog and reeds gave her little 
thought ; for though she liked best to live in dry, grassy spots of 
the mountains, among the clefts of rocks, and for the most part 
fed on spicy herbs, and slaked her thirst with mild dew and fresh 
spring-water, yet, for the sake of this dear gold and in the hope of 
this glorious light, she would have undertaken anything you could 
propose to her.” : 

Let me here remind the reader of what I said before of the 
condition of German literature at the middle of the last century, 
and of its peculiar devotion to descriptions of nature, which, how- 
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ever, at first lacked intrinsic beauty. The general elevation and 
refinement of taste which are brought about by external influ- 
ences profited it also, and it now at last succeeded in freely fol- 
lowing its natural bias toward an observation of nature, which 
was poetically glorified, artistically perfected, and at the same 
time deeply genuine. Even before a striving after the noble and 
spiritual was characteristic of it, and many a beauty was familiar 
to it, it moved about in an ideal, abstract world, like the Snake 
“who slaked her thirst with mild dew and spring-water.” She 
now left the grassy spots of the mountains in the hope of the 
glorious light, and minded not the toil of crawling through bog 
and reeds: in this picture is pointed out that movement of the 
German popular literature when, aroused by the ideas of the new 
enlightenment, which worked immediately and practically, it now 
abandoned the sphere of abstract reverie, and was no longer blind 
to the fact that the goal of truth and beauty can only be attained 
in the toilsome mastery of the objects and tasks of real life. 

Now comes the conversation with the Will-o’-wisps, the pride 
of “the gentlemen of the vertical line,” and the discomfiture of 
the Snake, for “let her hold her head as high as possible, she 
found she must bend it to earth again would she stir from the 
spot”; then the mischievous generosity of the Lights, by which 
the Snake profits so well (“her splendor began visibly increasing ; 
she was really shining beautifully, while the Lights in the mean- 
time had grown rather lean and short”); finally the cireumstance 
that it is the Snake who shows the Will-o’-wisps the way to the 
fair Lily and makes the bridge for them. It is not possible to 
touch upon all the hundred-fold references which lie here in every 
word. But is it too much to say that there is here a perfect re- 
semblance to the course of the development of our literature, 
which was described above? How, under the influence of the 
spirit of enlightenment of the century, which affects it so power- 
fully, it leaves the regions of abstract theory and sentiment, in 
which it had so long moved about, lonely and exclusive, self-suffi- 
cient but somewhat heavy, already of noticeable beauty, but not 
yet transparent and luminous; and minds not the difficulty of 
turning to real life; and how the promise that the time is at hand 
is at last fulfilled in it, and how, through the unfolding of its own 
glorious inner nature, it becomes capable of performing the great- 
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est tasks. Is it incorrect to say that the true, artistic allegory 
here completely meets that high demand which was laid down 
above ; that, while figures and thoughts mutually throw light upon 
each other, the latter should stand forth in ever greater distinct- 
ness, and the former in ever greater beauty? It requires here a 
great effort to restrict one’s self in interpretation. 

The Marchen, being developed entirely from the nature of the 
characters, moves forward in the manner of an epic poem, the 
significance of its contents becoming at the same time continually 
greater. 

As literature had now attained to an ever-increasing internal 
beauty and clearness, it straightway felt in itself the earnest desire 
to turn its attention to the greatest tasks of the nation, of which 
before it had dimly felt many an anticipation, but of which it 
had had as yet no clear and open view. 

“‘She now believed herself capable of illuminating these things 
by her own light, and hoped to get acquainted with them at 
once.” She hastens by the usual way to the subterranean temple 
with the i images of the kings. 

The meaning cannot be doubtful to one who yields assent to 
what has been already said; the happily chosen figure, by con- 
tinually bringing to view new phases of the resemblance, is con- 
firmed in the best manner. 

Literature, seeking its way gropingly, first turns its attention in 
poetical anticipation to patriotic and historical ideas, and becomes 
acquainted with their venerable outlines; then, aroused by the 
political movement of the age, it undertakes to bring a clear light 
upon these things for itself. Is it necessary to remind the reader 
how in the seventies and eighties of the last century such a union 
and mutual penetration of poetical and historical endowments was 
exhibited in one man of the nation ; how powerful an influence the 
poems of Herder had upon the development of historical knowl- 
edge, while, on the other hand, his historical works moved so com- 
pletely in the esthetic and postion! direction of those days; how 
the vaguely dreaming patriotism of a Klopstock and of the whole 
choir of bards now began to bear fruit, while men were no longer 
content to sing of Hermann the Cherusker, but rather began to 
direct their efforts to lighting up the dark regions of former times 
and to scrutinizing the events of the past in the light of the pres- 
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ent? It was, however, precisely the holy soil which had once 
witnessed the great battles of the Romans which now produced 
the first investigator who united to a sympathetic and imagina- 
tive perception of the German past the exact labor-of the experi_ 
enced man of business and the scholar—Justus Moser. 

Thus it was pertinent to represent in a sensible figure this pro- 
cess, how the history of the past begins to be exhibited in litera- 
ture in synoptical grouping and in definite form. However, there 
is still another thing which necessarily exercised a vital influence 
upon this representation. 

Those beginnings of political and historical investigation were 
far removed from a strictly scientific objectivity. On the other 
hand, as they had been aroused and influenced by the question of 
the best form of government, they continually pursued this aim, to 
find immediately in the study of the past the solution of the rid- 
dle of the present. It might be said that the time worked itself 
with all its might into the error of thinking that the happiness of 
nations could be established if the question of the best form of 
government were successfully answered. Let us now accompany 
the Snake into the temple; then all riddles will solve themselves. 

Here sit enthroned in their niches the four Kings, the types of 
German kingship, following and at the same time supplementing 
one another ; for, indeed, it need not be said that the separation 
of these conceptions exists only in the representation. The 
Miirchen gives the names of the firat three: they are Wisdom, 
Appearance, and Strength; the fourth is an inorganic mixture of 
these three. Now, it is evident that in the true monarchy these 
three principles must be intimately and inseparably united, and, 
further, that at no step in the development of monarchy can one 
of them be thought altogether wanting; however, in different 
phases of the kingship they predominate in different propor- 
tions. 

The golden king—the royal dignity in its oldest and most ven- 
erable form, the patriarchal kingship—“ In size beyond ihe stat- 
ure of a man, but by its shape the likeness of a little rather than a 
tall person.” The Snake points out light to him as the grandest 
thing and speech as the most refreshing: by this is meant that 
with this monarch the means of gentle persuasion and of enlight- 
ening instruction stand highest. 
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The Snake then turns to the silver king, whom the Mirchen 
names Appearance: here we have the majesty which is conse- 
crated by a long duration of legitimate tradition, whose power 
rests upon inherited authority, and which is held within the 
bounds of moderation and justice by the proud consciousness of 
exalted worth. ‘ His shape was long and rather languid; he was 
covered with a decorated robe; crown, girdle, and sceptre were 
adorned with precious stones; the cheerfulness of pride was in his 
countenance; he seemed about to speak, when a vein, which ran 
dimly colored over the marble wall, on a sudden became bright 
and diffused a cheerful light throughout the whole temple. By 
this light the Snake perceived a third king made of brass, and sit- 
ting mighty in shape, leaning on his club, adorned with a laurel 
garland, and more like a rock than a man.” 

Out of the opened wall enters the Man with the Lamp, who 
stands for the idea of Science. It is noticeable that he first enters 
with the still flame of his lamp when the silver king is being scru- 
tinized. I take the meaning to be as follows: Long before in the 
popular literature the picture of the antiquity of the German peo- 
ple had arisen in golden light; in poetical transfiguration and in a 
certain sort of @ priori construction, which was peculiar to those 
times, men had by degrees formed for themselves definite concep- 
tions of the earliest history of our nation. On the soil thus pre- 
p2red historical investigation then arose, which for later times 
could not be dispensed with. 

“Why comest thou, since we have light?’ asked the golden 
king of the old man. ‘ You know that I may not enlighten what 
is dark,’ was the answer,” which is intelligible enough. Still, 
poetry has everywhere cleared the way for knowledge. 

“<¢ Will my kingdom end?’ asked the silver king. ‘ Late or 
never,’ answered the old man.” It was a golden age when Wis- 
dom reigned, reverenced for itself; later generations needed the 
outward splendor of majesty, which, as a visible sign, must cause 
them to see the necessity of valuing internal greatness. Late or 
never will the time come when the conscious recognition of moral 
and intellectual superiority will make the outward signs and at- 
tributes of majesty unnecessary. ‘“ With a strong voice the bra- 
zen king began to ask, ‘When shall I arise?’ ‘Soon,’ answered 
the old man.” The last question touches directly upon what take 
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place in the Mairchen. Power had slept too long in the German 
Empire. Since the nation’s consciousness of its own existence is 
becoming ever stronger in the anticipations of poetry and in the 
results of investigation, since the lights of both unite to thoroughly 
illuminate for it the temple of its history, the time cannot be far 
distant when, armed in brass, it will go forth to laurel-crowned 
victory. 

And with whom shall this crushing power combine? “* With 
thy elder brothers,’ answered the old man to the brazen king.” 
Wisdom and true majesty, combined with armed strength—this 
is the promise to the German Empire in regard to its future form 
of government, the fulfilment of which Science was preparing in 
the depths of its workshops. 

“** What will the youngest do?’ asked the king. 

“*¢ He will sit down,’ replied the old man. 

“*T am not tired,’ cried the fourth king, with a rough, falter- 
ing voice. He stood leaning on a pillar; his considerable form 
was heavy rather than beautiful, an inorganic mixture of the 
metals of his brothers, of unpleasant aspect.” 

Here is seen a striking picture of the condition of the German 
Empire in its last days: still great in stature, but how heavy! not 
wanting in gold, silver, and brass in the structure of its limbs, 
but, alas! not united inwardly, powerfully, and in conformity 
with a cast; but obstructing, confusing, bound together in unholy 
strife, and still not bound. The old man announces its end, 
which comes to pass in the Miarchen in a tragi-comic manner, as 
it did later in reality; this end, however, it might still have 
averted in spite of its impotent clumsiness. 

The old man speaks to the three kings of three secrets; the 
most important of these is the open one, which consists in this: 
that all these hidden things have already come to light. Every 
one knows it, but only the superior observer, who bears the light 
of knowledge in his hand, sees already the mighty consequences 
which must follow in the near future. 

“*T know the fourth,’ said the Snake, approached the old man, 
and hissed something in his ear. 

“* The time is at hand!’ cried the old man with a strong voice. 
The temple reéchoed, the metul statues sounded ; and that instant 
the old man sank away to the westward and the Snake to the 
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eastward ; and both of them passed away through the clefts of the 
rocks with the greatest speed.” 

To the discoveries which Science wins and quietly guards must 
be added the impulse to action, which constrains men to fashion 
them to practical ends. This is precisely the service which popu- 
lar literature and the press have ever had to render in times of 
preparation for great world-events; this is the means of com- 
munication which makes the bridge from their realm to the other 
bank, where the mass of the people dwell. This is the fourth 
secret, that this literature, moved by a new impulse, has now en- 
tered upou a new phase—to open the eyes of the people. The 
time is ripe! For the first time the mighty word is spoken by 
scientific knowledge. 

It is in accordance with the epical character of the Mirchen 
that now, during the clash at the mighty close of the conversation, 
the scene correspondingly changes. 

Truly no further word is needed to make clear the significance 
of the old man. “ He was dressed like a peasant, and carried in 
his hand a little lamp, on whose still flame you liked to look, and 
which in a strange manner, without casting any shadow, enlight- 
ened the whole dome.” 

It would be a waste of words to carry out the parallels. But 
further: “ All the passages through which the old man travelled 
filled themselves, immediately behind him, with gold; for his 
lamp had the strange property of changing stone into gold, wood 
into silver, dead animals into precious stones, and of annihi- 
lating all metals; but to display this power it must shine alone. 
If another light were beside it, the lamp only cast from it a pure, 
clear brightness, and all living things were refreshed by it. 

Beautiful and significant! When Science works for itself alone, 
all objects receive under its treatment a like high value. What 
in life possesses an imaginary worth is destroyed as such, and 
subjected to its decomposing analysis ; on the other hand, what is 
most important in life gains under its hand priceless worth; the 
stone becomes gold, the wood silver. But the most precious thing 
to Science is the organic body; just when life has passed from it, 
it changes it into precious stone, in which it knows how to dis- 
cover the most wonderful forces. Again, through it all things, 
laying aside their accidental and imperfect forms, assume those 
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which are regular and essential, and thus become beautiful; at 
the end of the Miarchen also this is displayed as the miraculous 
power of the lamp. But how glorious is its failure even! When 
the lamp shines beside another light—that is, when Science dves 
not work exclusively for the fulfilment of its own ends, but joins 
with knowledge arising from other sources, whether from life, 
art, or religion—then it constantly emits a pure, clear brightness, 
and all living things are thereby refreshed. 

I come now toa part of the Mirchen in which the form of 
words chosen by Goethe seems at first somewhat surprising, 
though the feeling passes away with closer study. I refer to the 
figure of the old Woman and the part of the narrative which re- 
lates to her. The perplexities which here for the first time pre- 
sent themselves to the exact understanding vanish the more 
readily as the lightly ironical tone, which here for the first time 
prevails, allows toward the end the deep earnestness and the 
splendid conception of the ground-thought to be more successfully 
developed. 

I said above that it would be shown later how the Will-o’-wisps 
succeeded in paying the fare which they owed the Ferryman. 
The point in question is: In what manner and in what sphere did 
those new ideas, of which the Will-o’-wisps appear as bearers, 
succeed in gaining admission into the nation and obtaining a firm 
foothold there, through the actual satisfaction of an immediate, 
practical need? This was the. meaning of the field and garden 
fruits which were demanded as fare for the passage. This time 
let us pass outside of the actual cireumstances. To speak briefly: 
While in France the new ideas of the philosophic century became 
effectual in religion and politics at the same time—since abuses 
which had to be attacked had grown up there in both spheres and 
were absolutely inseparable—in Germany, on the other hand, the 
spirit of enlightenment won its first victories, particularly in the 
sphere of the Church, and began afterward to extend its influence 
to political affairs. Religion did, in fact, pay the toll for the 
bringing in of the new ideas into Germany. However, the deep- 
ly felt need of the nation could not be fully satisfied in this 
wise. 

Rather did that movement remain incomplete—and we shall 
find*in the Marchen references to this fact of surprising insight 
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and depth—and the satisfaction of the wishes of the nation for 
a thorough reform of religion remained thrust into the back- 
ground ; for a new superstition, different in form from the old 
but akin to it in spirit—since it arose from the same shortsighted- 
ness and superficiality—followed fast upon the heels of the new 
philosophical rationalism, and deprived the movement of a part 
of its desired results. It is sufficient to refer in a word to how 
the religious reform of the last century shows itself in so many 
ways enfeebled and stunted, on the one side by the degeneration 
of the radical rationalism, and on the other by those manifold 
mystical, theosophical, and thoroughly absurd excesses, at the 
appearance of which, here as well as there, thoughtlessness and 
credulity, mania for the miraculous and scepticism, formed their 
old alliance. 

As was said before, the Mirchen assumes in this part the tone 
of light irony which, Goethe was fond of displaying in matters 
pertaining to the Church in spite of the earnest and deep rever- 
ence of his character. 

It seems to me that the old Woman, the wife of the Man with 
the Lamp-—who, at the end of the Mairchen, made young for a thou- 
sand years, enters into the league with him, who is on good terms 
with the Lily, but, above all, is not presented without many signifi- 
cant traits of old age, and many, though excusable, absurdities—is 
the figure which Goethe chose to represent religious ideas as they 
existed in the mass of the people in the last century. That is, 
however, by no means a degrading picture which makes religion 
the wife of knowledge, who, of equal birth with him, possesses by 
feeling and intuition what Science must investigate and prove. To 
be sure, these religious forms appear here needing the rejuvenating 
new birth; but it was a great and beautiful thought to represent 
this reform as necessarily coincident with the political regenera- 
tion of the nation. 

The old man finds his wife sobbing over the impudence of the 
Will-o’-wisps. She had at first received them with pleasure, but 
afterward they had annoyed her in a shameful manner, even to 
licking up the gold from tie walls, the stones of which she had 
not seen ina hundred years. This tasted better to them than 
ordinary gold. It made tiem broader and brighter, and immedi- 
ately they shook down a pile of gold pieces about themselves ; 
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and the faithful Mops of the old Woman ate a few of the coins, 
and now, to her great sorrow, lies dead in the chimney. 

The narrative is to be referred in every particular to the en- 
lightenment of the Church. The new ideas, at first most gladly 
welcomed, soon make themselves very obnoxious to the Church ; 
and there is great grief for the gold which is brushed down from 
the old walls. On the other hand, how striking it is that the 
spirit of enlightenment, though it fights against religious ideas, 
yet draws from them a great part of its strength, which afterward 
it continues to display in most generous fashion! But there are 
in the household of the popular Church things which cannot en- 
dure this carelessly scattered food. Once more it sounds at first 
strange, and seems perhaps somewhat sacrilegious to say that 
Goethe meant by the faithful, beloved Mops of the old Woman 
the popular belief in miracles. And yet this idea also wins an 
entirely different and an earnest aspect when we follow the course 
of the narrative further. 

The Lamp changes the dead animal into the most beautiful 
onyx, which the fair Lily endows with life; and he becomes her 
dear playmate ; and, what is more, among the concurrent signs of 
misfortune, which, nevertheless, are shown to point to a near and 
great happiness, he is made especially prominent. Here also the 
interpretation receives full confirmation. 

The faith which perishes in the people becomes as myth a pre- 
cious object in the hands of Science. 

This happened in many ways during the last century in connec- 
tion with biblical ideas which became the object of scientific and 
particularly of esthetic treatment in the same proportion as they 
ceased to be influential as actual beliefs. Let one recall Herder’s 
“ Geist der ebriiischen Poesie” and Goethe’s Bible studies. In- 
deed, when the Bible began to be studied from this point of view, 
poetry received on this side a marked enrichment and impulses 
which were rich in results. How simply and significantly is this 
fact brought out in the Mirchen, which makes the lamp send the 
precious stone to the fair Lily, who endows it with life !—those ideas 
departing from life, fall to Science, who harmoniously orders 
them according to the laws of form inherent in them and then 
hands them over to Art, from whom they now obtain a second 
life. 
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However, the old man praises his wife for having promised the 
Will-o’-wisps to pay the fare for them: “Thou mayest do them 
that civility, for they perchance may be of use to us again.” 
Filled with great and far-reaching thoughts, he already sees in 
the present supposed misfortune the preparation for the coming 
salvation. Therefore, as he is sending the onyx to the fair Lily 
by his wife, he also sends her word: “ She should not mourn ; her 
deliverance is near ; the greatest misfortune she may look upon as 
the greatest happiness, for the time is at hand.” 

The old Woman sets out with the onyx and the fruits which 
are intended for the river. 

“Whatever lifeless thing she was carrying, she felt not the 
weight of it. On the other hand, the basket in those cases rose 
aloft and hovered along above her head; but to carry any fresh 
herbage or any little living animal she found exceedingly labori- 
ous.” This also is no arbitrary, meaningless invention. The 
organic, living thing and the fruits of the earth are symbolic of a 
force engaged in practical activity and affording immediate nour- 
ishment to the needy. On the other hand, the dead thing which 
makes the basket rise and freely hover along refers to an abstract, 
theoretical possession. It is truly characteristic of Goethe to 
point out that in the Church what really demands effort, and 
therefore merits acceptance, is not found in the dogmatic system, 
but in the smallest living deed. 

To what foilows in the Mirchen I alluded when I said that the 
religious renovation was stunted by new vagaries of the imagina- 
tion, which arose in it naturally and necessarily, and so was able 
to make good to the nation only a part of the anticipated results. 
The Giant takes his share from the fruits intended for the Ferry- 
man without the woman’s being able to prevent it; and the Fer- 
ryman accepts the insufficient fare only on condition that she 
pledge herself to the river for what is lacking. Her hand dipped 
in the river becomes black in token of the pledge and begins to 
disappear. The old Woman, greatly distressed on observing this, 
receives the following answer: “ For the present it but seems so ; 
if you do not keep your word it may become so in earnest. The 
hand will gradually diminish and at length disappear altogether, 
though you have the use of it as furmerly. Everything as usual 
you will be able to perform with it, only nobody will see it.” 
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“T had rather that I could not use it and no one could observe 
the want,” cried the old Woman. “But what of that? I will 
keep my word and rid myself of this black skin and all anxieties 
about it.” 

The Church is not, indeed, injured in her nature by the recep- 
tion of the enlightening spirit (thus the gold which the Will-o’- 
wisps brush down is restored again by the lamp), but in her 
anxiety to give what is promised the people by the new ideas she 
is impeded by the irresistible giant power of the old superstition, 
and so remains indebted for that demand of the time and also 
bears outwardly the marks of this debt. It is, moreover, a finely 
ironical and yet an earnest and thoughtful point that the old 
Woman, the representative of the Church, declares that she finds 
it harder to forget the damage to her beauty than to suffer a real 
loss in her power to work. In reality, however, even if the out- 
ward appearance entirely vanish, the power of the idea which lies 
beneath it cannot perish. 

The narrative now approaches its crisis. The beautiful Youth 
presents himself to the old Woman. ‘ His breast was covered 
with a glittering coat of mail in whose wavings every motion of 
his fair body might be traced.” 

“ From his shoulders hung a purple cloak, around his uncovered 
head flowed abundant brown hair in beautiful locks; his graceful 
face and well-formed feet were exposed to the scorching of the 
sun. With bare soles he walked composedly over the hot sand, 
and a deep inward sorrow seemed to blunt him against all external 
things.” The sorrowful Genius of the German nation is meant, 
whose ability to act is maimed in the search after the ideal of 
truth and beauty. Great events and the concurrence of great cir- 
cumstances are needed to arouse it to a new life and higher deeds. 
“ What is to live forever in song must perish in life,” sings the 
poet. This utter ruin would have been the fate of the spirit of 
the German nation if it had become henceforth only a subject for 
Art to remember and celebrate. The death which the touch of the 
fair Lily brings seems almost more desirable to the young man 
than the unsatisfied longing for union with her, which feeling de- 
stroys all other powers. To bring out the meaning no word need 
here be added to the words of the Mirchen. “ Behold me,” said 
the Youth to the woman; “at my years, what a miserable fate 
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have I to undergo! This mail which I have honorably borne in 
war, this purple which I have sought to merit by a wise reign, 
destiny has left me; the one as a useless burden, the other as an 
empty ornament. Crown and sceptre®nd sword are gone, and I 
am as bare and needy as any other son of earth, for so unblessed 
are her bright eyes that they take from every living creature they 
look on its force, and those whom the tonch of her hand does not 
kill are changed to the state of shadows wandering alive.” 

I have already taken occasion to speak more fully of this figure 
of the crippling and even death-bringing power of the ideal. 
Here let it suffice merely to select from what follows a significant 
passage, which confirms and completes the interpretation which 
I have given above: “ He inquired narrowly about the Man with 
the Lamp, about the influence of the sacred light, appearing to ex- 
pect much good from it in his melancholy case.” 

With what mighty strides and with what salutary iniluence 
did Science encroach upon that all too eager solicitude of the Ger- 
man genius, and how much good service did it render in preparing 
the way for the final reconstruction ! 

Both travellers—the old Woman and the Youth—tread now the 
majestic arch of the bridge which the Snake forms over the river. 
They are astonished at the glorious brightness with which it won- 
derfully glitters, illumined by the sun, for they know nothing 
as yet of the change which had taken place in the Snake; and 
they pass over in awe and silence. The beautiful literature of the 
last century arose upon the path of all the best efforts of the na- 
tion, promising happiness and awakening hope, and brilliantly 
illuminated the path to the highest goal. 

On the other side the Snake follows them, the Will-o’-wisps 
add their presence, and all betake themselves to the park of the 
fair Lily. “For however many people might be in her company, 
they were obliged to enter and depart singly, under pain of suffer- 
ing very hard severities.” 

This is again one of the points which would be absurd if it 
meant nothing for the characterization. It is a truth easily 
grasped that the entrance to the i+eal of beauty is open to all, but 
that each can gain it only for himself and in the way peculiar to 
himself, and that the society of others is an absolute hindrance in 
entering this Holy of Holies. 
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In the park we tread the region of pure Beauty, who charms 
all senses at the same time, expressing herself as a force working 
alone, the same in all the arts, and in like manner in all their dif- 
ferent forms. The lovely @ones which she sings to the harp show 
themselves first as rings on the surface of the still lake, then as a 
light breath they set the grass and bushes in motion. Still with 
sadness she makes answer to the praises of the old Woman, for 
her canary-bird, which used to accompany her songs most delight- 
fully and was carefully trained not to touch her, frightened by a 
hawk, had taken refuge in her bosom, and in a moment had 
died. 

The signs multiply which point to a general impending catas- 
trophe. To the change which has taken place in literature, to 
the significant events in the sphere of the Church, to the broaden- 
ing of scientific interests, is now added an occurrence which re- 
lates to the realm of the fair Lily, and thus concerns the sphere of 
beauty. I donot hesitate also to lay claim to an interpretation of 
the dead bird and the hawk,.and so much the more as the Miir- 
chen keeps both in view to its close and lets them complete their 
réles. The bird is awakened to new life simultaneously with the 
Youth, while the hawk, rising high in the air, with the light of 
the sun reflected from the mirror, awakens the companions of the 
Lily, and spreads heavenly brightness about the young lord. The 
Lily herself, as much as she mourns the death of the bird, sees in 
it a good omen for the future and is confidently strengthened in 
this hope by the Snake, since “the time is at hand.” The harm- 
less singer, which Beauty herself had taught, is driven to death by 
a stronger, rougher bird; and it brings this fate upon itself, for, 
instead of flying about Beauty in joyous sport, fleeing from the 
hawk, it takes refuge in her bosom. 

I remarked above that in these happily chosen symbols and in 
the relations in which thev are placed to one another there is 
something inexhaustible which always prompts to new thoughts. 
So here Beauty cannot protect her favorites, but rather hastens on 
their destruction, if they do not know how to meet the events, de- 
mands, and dangers which come upon them from without other- 
wise than by a closer adherence to her. Precisely that altogether 
pernicious result which comes of effort directed exclusively to as- 
thetic ends, a subject upon which so much has since been said, is 
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here expressed in the plainest manner in the figure of the Lily 
whose touch brings death. 

But we have now reached the point where the events prepare 
for the last grievous catastrophe, and here the mind of the poet 
looked into the future with wonderful clearness. All the mani- 
fold forces of the nation intent on earnest and eager activity can- 
not prevent the fatal calamity; death impends even over the 
beautiful Youth; and as a harbirger of the storm, making known 
the coming disaster, there appears in the realm of the fair Lily 
that bird of prey, which silences the song of her darling. The 
thought of the poet presents itself to me as follows: This nation 
must meet with disaster before it can rise to its full power; but 
afterward the time will come—and this time is near—when, by a 
united effort of all its spiritual forces, it will also win for itself 
outward force, a position of strength, and a well-ordered govern- 
ment, without which the most spiritual people can no more flour- 
ish than can the soul without the body. I do not say that Goethe 
foresaw Jena and the war for freedom. By no means! Those 
crushing blows went far beyond his expectations. But he had 
before his eyes the dissolution of the Empire in those years of the 
Revolution (of this I spoke above), and the times had become 
terribly earnest about him. The peaceful calm of esthetic labor 
and pleasure was destroyed by other and more difficult cares than 
songs and poems required—by questions which demanded imme- 
diate practical solution. Before these harsh demands it seemed 
that the Muses must be silent, but only to awake again in a more 
beautiful future. This strong patriotic feeling, which silences 
lyrical strains, is the hawk which frightens the beloved singer 
to death. The day arrived when this became a reality for Ger- 
many. Must not the friends of Beauty have mourned over this so 
long as the confidence was still lacking to them with which the 
other tendencies of the national spirit looked forward to the fulfil- 
ment of their common hopes ? 

Thus the lamentation of the fair Lily, whieh must otherwise 
seem extremely absurd, becomes perfectly intelligible and most 
significant to me; and I can thoroughly understand how Goethe 
could quote its closing lines with the greatest earnestness in the 
letter to Schiller which I mentioned above : 

XXII—23 
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“* What can these many signs avail me ? 
My singer’s death, the coal-black hand ? 
This dog of onyx, that can never fail me ? 
And coming at the Lamp’s command ? 





“From human joys removed forever, 
With sorrows compassed round [I sit : 
Is there a temple at the river ? 
Is there a bridge ? ? Alas, not yet!” 


“¢ The prophecy of the bridge is fulfilled” cried the Snake; 
‘you may ask this worthy dame! What formerly was untrans- 
parent jasper, or agate, allowing but a gleam of light to pass by 
its edges, is now become transparent precious stone. No beryl is 
so clear, no emerald so beautiful of hue.’ 

*“<¢T wish you joy of it, said the Lily; ‘but you will pardon me 
if I regard the prophecy as yet unaccomplished. The lofty arch 
of your bridge can still but admit only foot-passengers; and it is 
promised us that horses and carriages and travellers of every sort 
shall, at the same moment, cross the bridge in both directions. Is 
there not something said, too, about pillars, which are to arise 
themselves from the waters of the river?’ ” 

* Could a picture speak more plainly and eloquently? However 
beautiful and refined literature may become, it cannot satisfy the 
great mass of mankind so long as it is the exclusive possession of 
individuals who are able to reach on its arch the realm of perfect 
ideas. No, it is to become a common good of all, to offer itself to 
all, to become attainable by all. Then will the pillars which 
afford the arch lasting strength and endurance arise of themselves 
out of the earth beneath it! If the need of the new spiritual 
teaching has once fastened its roots in the hearts of the people, 
then will the fruit be renewed forever, and increase a hundred- 
fold. 

It is also a thoroughly consistent carrying out of the picture 
that the fair Lily sends the little dead singer to the Man with the 
Lamp, that he may change it into beautiful onyx, and that she 
may then endow it with life again. 

If, amid the more earnest and pressing work of the nation upon 
its political up-building, lyrical production suffers a decline, theo- 
retical reflection is so much the more eagerly engaged in holding 
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fast the esthetic treasures that have been won and in making 
them lastingly useful. Nevertheless, they can never obtain life 
save from the touch of that feeling for beauty to which in the 
first place they owed their existence. 

The Snake turns the attention of the fair Lily to that political 
work of the future: the temple is built, although it still reposes 
in the depths of the earth; but the words have already resounded 
in it, “ The time is at hand.” 

A pause occurs in the narrative, as if in expectation of the com- 
ing catastrophe. The attendants of the Lily, beautiful and fascinat- 
ing beyond expression, and yet not to be compared with the Lily 
herself, are busily engaged in serving her. In them we shall later 
on recognize the representatives of the arts; but here, for the 
present, they appear only as proper attendants in suitable service 
about the exalted beauty. Here, as in what follows, in the inno- 
cent play with Mops, now restored to life by her touch, in the 
anger of the Youth at it, which brings on the catastrophe, for he 
throws himself in despair upon the fair Lily and falls to the earth 
deprived of life by her touch—in all this the narrative moves for- 
ward like a true epic; and it would be preposterous to seek out 
in all thesé details the course of the thoughts which lie beneath 
the whole. Only now and then in a proper place a word recalls 
the allegorical meaning. Thus that remark upon the beauty of 
the attendants of the Lily; thus the circumstance that the Youth 
bears the hawk upon his hand, calling it the companion of his 
woe, for indeed it also is injured by the look of the fair Lily—the 
vigorous soaring of the political epoch now announcing itself be- 
ing obstructed by the power of esthetic culture, which still rules 
alone. 

The following scene is beautiful and affecting beyond descrip- 
tion. I shall not attempt to accompany each particular with my 
comments, but will let the poem speak for itself. If in itself, 
with each advancing step, it continually moves and elevates the 
soul more deeply, these sensations affect the reader with much 
greater power, if the perfectly individualized characters of the 
story, which here also unfolds itself in a perfectly individual 
manner, have long since become the familiar symbols of those 
great all-moving thoughts: 

“The misery had happened. The sweet Lily stood motionless, 
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gazing on the corpse. Her heart seemed to stop in her bosom, 
and her eyes were without tears. . . . Her silent despair did not 
look round for help; she knew not of any help.” 

“On the other hand, the Snake bestirred herself the more ac- 
tively; she seemed to meditate deliverance; and in fact her 
strange movements served at least to keep away, for a little, the 
immediate consequences of mischief. With her limber body she 
formed a wide circle around the corpse, and seizing the end of 
her tail with her teeth, she lay quite still.” 

The waiting-maids adorned the Lily; the one winding about 
her a shining veil, the second handing a harp to her, the third 
showing to her her reflection in a clear round mirror. “ Sorrow 
heightened her beauty, the veil her charms, the harp her grace; 
and deeply as you wished to see her mournful situation altered, not 
less deeply did you wish to keep her image, as she now looked, 
forever present with you.” 

“With a still look at the mirror she touched the harp; now 
melting tones proceeded from the strings, now her pain seemed 
to mount, and the music in strong notes responded to her woe; 
sometimes she opened her lips to sing, but her voice failed her; 
and ere long ler sorrow melted into tears, two maidens caught 
her helpfully in their arms, the harp sank from her bosom}; 
searcely could the quick servant snatch the instrament and carry 
it aside.” 

Could there be a more striking and more moving picture of the 
beanty of grief, illustrating how, in the distress of the fatherland, 
when the joyous and innocent songs of Nature have long since 
been silenced, mourning Art glorifies even her plaints through the 
features of beauty, and continues to give them expression in paint- 
ing, in music, or in the veil of poesy, till deadly fatigue seizes upon 
her also ¢ 

** Who brings us the Man with the Lamp?” hisses the Snake, 
The maidens louk at one another hopelessly, the Lily’s tears fall 
faster, and the old Woman with the basket comes back breathless. 
and complaining that she is not able to pay her debt to the Ferry- 
man, and fears being maimed forever. 

In the general confusion the Snake gives advice to all. She 
asks the Will-o’-wisps to bring the Man with the Lamp to the 
spot. “Alas the beam of the sinking sun was already gilding 
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only the highest summits of the trees in the thicket, and long 
shadows were stretching over lake and meadow; the Snake 
hitched up and down impatiently, and Lily dissolved in tears.” 

I will break off here for a moment, in order to refer to a letter 
of Goethe’s which calls vividly to mind this situation of the Miar- 
chen. It is among the letters to Friedrich August Wolf, which 
Michael Bernays made public, and is dated November 28, 1806. 
In this letter Goethe encourages him, in the bitter dtatress of 
the fatherland, to maintain his own strength, and thereby that of 
so many others, by so much richer and more spiritual activity. 
In the excellent introduction to these letters Bernays expresses 
himself as follows : 

“ When all things about him seemed to have fallen asunder and 
crumbled to pieces, Goethe was chiefly concerned with unshaken 
courage in saving and upholding whatever gave worth to his 
existence. He made use of the first moment which again offered 
a longed-for activity; for only the man of action makes himself 
master of himself and of the unfavorable influence of the moment. 
As his papers were uninjured, he devoted himself eagerly to the 
continuation of his extensive labors, and busied himself espe- 
cially in collecting and arranging all that he had thought and 
marked out with regard to important problems of natural science. 
And as he himself found strength and consolation in incessant 
work, so he ceased not to exhort others also to similar application. 
Everywhere, as far as the circle of his activity reached, he exerted 
himself by word and deed to comfort, help, and encourage. He 
wished above all that the spiritual activity of the nation should 
not stagnate. As the political power of Germany seemed to him 
to be ruined, so he wished that the spiritual life of the nation 
should gird itself with greater strength, should arise to the 
noblest and most strenuous efforts, and thereby win recognition 
trom the foreign conqueror.” 

The author adds a communication of Fernow’s, of January 7, 
1807, to Bottinger upon Goethe’s opinions and expressions: “ Let 
Germany have now only one great and holy purpose—to hold to- 
gether in spirit, and, in the general ruin, at least most aseloutly 
to guard the as yet aninjured Palladium of our literature.” 

At the right moment there appears to the waiting ones the Man 
with the Lamp, impelled by the spirit of the Lamp, * which 
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sparkles when he is needed,” and guided by the hawk, which, sail- 
ing high in the air, caught the last beams of the setting sun. 
How beautifully does the soaring of patriotism serve as guide to 
science, that it may hasten with help before intolerable corruption 
shall seize upon the prostrate body of the nation ! 

‘Whether I can help, I know not,” says the old man; “an in- 
dividual helps not, but he who combines with many at the proper 
hour. We will postpone the evil and keep hoping.” 

The sun had set, but the darkness was lighted by the Snake 
and the Lamp; “and also the veil of the Lily gave out a soft light, 
which gracefully tinged, as with a meek dawning red, her pale 
cheeks and her white robe. The party looked at one another 
silently reflecting; care and sorrow were mitigated by a sure 
hope.” This also was afterward fulfilled, and in a much more 
glorious manner than Goethe could have then anticipated. Tllu- 
minated by the soft light of science, warmed by the life-breath of 
an ideal literature, glorified by the radiance of beauty, thus the 
time travelled in quiet hope to meet the deeds which, after the 
night of humiliation, brought on the morning of national resur- 
rection. 

What follows is also true: if the following time corresponded 
in so many respects to the anticipatory pictures of the Miarchen, 
one must still be on his guard against wishing to find in reality 
a fulfilment of them in all their details, a fulfilment in the same 
time and in the same mutual relations. Much came to pass later, 
much we are now in the midst of ; but the Marchen brings all 
into one view and into one narrative, unfolding itself at one time. 
It must also be remembered that if, on the one hand, the events 
have come to pass in far grander fashion than Goethe could have 
then foreseen, on the other hand, in developments of so lofty a 
nature, long pauses intervene when things are at a standstill. 
Of all these questions of how, when, and how long, such a com- 
position as the Miarchen, from its very nature, can take no notice. 
It suffices it, by means of the poetic imagination, to give bodily 
form to the working forces and their mutual relations, and to 
bring them to view in a free treatment. Thus moving about in 
perfect peace in the regions of intelligible speculation, it gains 
also the freedom of perfect humor, which allows it, amidst the 
deep earnestness of tragic pathos, to maintain a sharpness and 
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clearness of view for the shortcomings of things, and, without 
losing a kindly valuation of their worth, to enlighten these short- 
comings with the playfulness of comic contrast. 

At this expectant moment of the narrative the Will-o’-wisps, who 
meantime had become extremely meagre, make their entrance. 
They behave themselves very prettily toward the Lily and her 
attendants; “with great tact and expressiveness they said a mul- 
titude of rather common things.” They are especially eloquent 
in praise of the Lily’s beauty. The old Woman alone is worried, 
and, in spite of the assurance of her husband “that her hand can 
diminish no further while the lamp shines on 7t,” she more than 
once declares that if things go on thus, before midnight this 
noble member will have vanished. 

The Man with the Lamp had listened attentively to the con- 
versation of the Lights, and was gratified that the Lily had been 
cheered in some measure and amused by it. 

If a special interpretation is here demanded, let it be given in 
a few words. The spirit of enlightenment, after having performed 
such important services, devotes itself to an esthetic philosophy 
with somewhat diminished powers. By a superior criticism, how- 
ever, it is not undervalued in the present and is marked out for im- 
portant services in the future, as the Mirchen later on shows. So 
also it is assured the Church by the light of pure knowledge that 
she is indestructible in her legitimate position, though amidst mani- 
fold distresses she be disturbed by grievous cares and give utter- 
ance to her apprehensions all too anxiously. 

At the departure, the old man with solemn words admonishes 
them each to perform his task and his duty on the other side of 
the river, for the hour has now come. Only the three maidens 
remain behind, for they had fallen asleep, “and one could not 
blame them, for it was late.” ‘‘‘ Take the mirror,’ said the old 
man to the hawk; ‘and with the first sunbeam illuminate the 
three sleepers and awake them with light reflected from above.’ ” 
If the arts can take no part in deciding the battle, the patriotic 
spirit awakens them after the victory to a new and mure beauti- 
ful life. 

The place is most curiously illuminated by the many lights of 
the party; and they now pass over the river on the arch of the 
helpful Snake, which shines more beautifully than ever before. 
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It is literature that opens the way into the life of the people to 
all these collected and matured spiritual forces of the nation 
and builds the bridge that leads them to the scene of practical 
activity. 

The old Ferryman views with astonishment the gleaming circle 
and the strange lights which are passing over it. They, in truth, 
are engaged in ushering in a world of which till then the old state 
had had no inkling. 

“ The old man stooped toward the Snake and asked her: ‘ What 
hast thou resolved upon ?’ 

“*To sacrifice myself rather than be sacrificed,’ replied the 
Snake; ‘ promise me that thou wilt leave no stone on shore.’” 

Her body crumbles into thousands and thousands of shining 
jewels, which the old man throws into the river. “Like gleam- 
ing, twinkling stars the stones floated down with the waves; and 
you could not say whether they lost themselves in the distance or 
sank to the bottom.” Out of them arise the pillars of the bridge, 
which builds itself and will evermore connect the shores. The al- 
legory is easily understood. 

None the less what follows: 

““¢ Gentlemen,’ said he with the lamp in a respectful tone to the 
Lights, ‘I will now show you the way and open you the passage; 
but you will do us an essential service if you please unbolt the 
door by which the sanctuary must be opened at present and which 
none but you can unfasten.’ With their pointed flames the Lights 
ate both bar and bolt of the brazen doors of the temple so that 
they sprang open with a loud clang, and the figures of the kings 
appeared within the sanctuary.” Thus it is these representatives 
of the restless spiritual movement of the press, incessantly receiv- 
ing the new and unweariedly occupied in bringing it into prac- 
tice, which, attended by Science, bring it to pass that the political 
thoughts which have become familiar to them acquire shape and 
enter into life. 

The temple is opened, but it does not yet stand at the river! 

**¢ Whence come ye?’ asked the gold king. 

“¢ From the world,’ said the old man. 

“*¢ Whither go ye?’ said the silver king. 

*<¢Tnto the world,’ replied the old man. 

“*¢ What would ye with us?’ cried the brazen king. 
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““¢ Accompany you,’ replied the man. 

“* Take yourselves away from me, my metal was not made for 
you,’ said the golden king to the Lights. Thereupon they turned 
to the silver king and clasped themselves about him; and his robe 
glittered beautifully in their yellow brightness. 

“* You are welcome,’ said he; ‘ but I cannot feed you. Satisfy 
yourselves elsewhere and bring me your light.’ ” 

Is it too much to say that each word of Goethe’s composition is 
significantly and thoughtfully chosen? And do not the thoughts 
which belong to the circle of ideas before mentioned present them- 
selves in completeness in the smallest part of its beautiful struct- 
ure? Sometimes, however, the connecting parts are invented by 
an independent imagination according to the laws of beauty gov- 
erning the representation; but here, toward the close of the 
Miirchen, almost everything is symbolic in the most pregnant 
sense. 

“The Lights removed, and gliding past the brazen king, who 
did not seem to notice them, they fixed on the compounded king. 
‘Who will govern the world?’ cried he with a broken voice. 

““* He who stands upon his feet,’ replied the old man. 

“¢T am he,’ said the mixed king. 

“*We shall see,’ replied the old man, ‘for the time is at 
hand.’” 

It is very soon shown in regard to the mixed king, that excel- 
lent type of the Holy Roman Empire, that the time is at hand, 
and that he can stand upon his feet no longer, however bitter it 
may be to him to acknowledge it. 

In the meantime, while the Lily, who is greatly pleased to hear 
the fateful words for the third time, is thanking the old man most 
heartily, the promise is fultilled in a most wonderful manner; for 
the temple comes forth from the depths of the earth, passes under 
the river, and mounts up on the other bank, so that at last it 
“stands on the river.” . 

The dream of a united government, containing in itself the ideal 
good, becomes a reality. 

A peculiar and very significant circumstance at this point of 
the narrative demands a brief comment. 

In its ascent, the temple tears from the ground the hut of the 
old man and takes it within itself, and the hut, as it sinks down, 
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covers the old man and the Youth. By virtue of the Lamp 
locked up in it, the hut is converted from the inside to the outside 
into silver; also its form changes, and, losing its accidental shape, 
it spreads out into a noble case of beaten workmanship. “ Thus a 
fair little temple stood erected in the middle of the large one; or, 
if you will, an altar worthy of the temple.” From within mounts 
aloft the noble Youth, lighted by the Man with the Lamp, and a 
man in a white robe with a silver rudder in his hand supports 
him. 

A wonderful passage and thoroughly characteristic of Goethe. 

The existing state is not destroyed in revolutionary manner to 
make way to the state of the future; a tabula rasa is not made of 
existing political forms, which still make communication possible 
from the side of ideal forces to the people; but on the spot where 
in miserable and accidental forms the hut of the old provisional 
government had been built arises the perfect glory of the noble 
temple; and this new state, taking into itself the forms of the old 
order, supplies them with propelling and creative life, which pen- 
etrates them with rejuvenating power, which transfigures them 
and fashions them anew. 

During this time the old Woman is less affected by these great 
events than she is anxious about her hand, which, in fact, has been 
growing smaller and smaller. 

“¢« Am I then to be unhappy after all?’ she cried. ‘Among so 
many miracles can there be nothing done to save my hand?’ Her 
husband pointed to the open door and said to her: ‘See, the day 
is breaking ; haste, bathe thyself in the river.’ ‘ What an advice!’ 
she cried ; ‘it will make me all black; it will make me vanish al- 
together, for my debt is not yet paid.” ‘Go, said the old man, 
‘and do as I advise thee; all debts are now paid.’ ” 

It is impossible to approach in words of interpretation the 
beauty and depth of the poetical picture. 

“See, the day is breaking!” cries clearness of perception to the 
old church, which stands still frightened and trembling in the 
presence of the new forms, fearing from them further danger and 
abridgment. 

“ Haste, bathe thyself in the river! All debts are paid!” In 
the renewed and rejuvenated life of the peuple, it is promised the 
Church that, if she will become free from faults, she will no longer 
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be in debt to this people, but, herself rejuvenated, will forever be- 
long to it. 

By the light of the rising sun the old man stepped up to the 
Youth. “* There are three,’ he cried, which have rule on earth— 
Wisdom, Appearance, and Strength.’ At the first word the gold 
king rose; at the second the silver ene; and at the third the brass 

‘king slowly rose, while the mixed king on a sudden very awk- 
wardly plumped down.” ‘When the Lights have completely eaten 
up the golden veins in him, he crushes together into an inorganic 
heap. ‘“ He was not sitting, he was not lying, he was not leaning, 
but shapelessly sunk together.” The type of the old German 
Empire, which, before the rise of New Germany, had fallen mis- 
erably to pieces and become the derision of the whole world. 

Now follows the noble consecration of the king, the beauty ot 
vhich I will refrain from marring by a single word of interpre- 
tation. 

“The Man with the Lamp now led the handsome Youth, who 
still kept gazing vacantly before him, down from the altar and 
straight to the brazen king. At the feet of this mighty monarch 
lay a sword in a brazen sheath. The young man girt it round 
him, 

“<The sword on the left, the right free!’ cried the strong king. 
They next proceeded to the silver king; he bent his sceptre to the 
Youth; the latter seized it with the left hand, and the king in a 
pleasing voice said: ‘ Feed the sheep!’ On turning to the golden 
king, he stooped with gestures of paternal blessing, end, pressing his 
oaken garland on the young man’s head, said: ‘ Understand what 
is highest !’ 

“During the progress the old man had ce:efully observed the 
prince. After girding on the sword, his breast swelled, his arms 
waved, and his feet trod firmer; when he took the sceptre in his 
hand his strength appeared to. soften, and by an unspeakable 
charm to become still more subduing; but as the oaken garland 
came to deck his hair, his features kindled, his eyes gleamed 
with inexpressible spirit, and the first word of his mouth was 
‘Lily!’ 

“¢ Dearest Lily !’ cried he, hastening up the silver staits to her, 
for she had viewed his progress from the pinnacle of the altar— 
‘dearest Lily! what more precious can a man, equipped with all 
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desire for himself than innocence and the still affection which thy 
bosom brings me?’ 

“*O my friend!’ continued he, turning to the old man and 
looking at the three statues, ‘ glorious and secure is the kingdom 
of our fathers ; but thou hast forgotten the fourth power, which 
rules the world earlier, more universally, more certainly—the power 
of love.’ 

“‘ With these words he fell upon the maiden’s neck; she had 
east away her veil, and her cheeks were tinged with the fairest, 
most imperishable red. 

“Here the old man said with a smile: ‘ Love does not rule, but 
it trains, and that is more.’ ” 

If any one is surprised that the fair Lily is here called the 
“power of love,” since she has hitherto appeared as truth present- 
ing itself in the form of pure beauty, let him call to mind, in order 
to appreciate the full meaning of the passage, Schiller’s philosophy 
of beauty, with which Goethe sympathized so completely in those 
years of their intimate friendship; let him remember that Schil- 
ler’s eesthetical letters were published in the same issue of the 
“Horen” in which the Mairchen appeared. When the new mon- 
arch, having wisdom, majesty, and strength, still feels the need in 
his realm of the power which rules the world earlier, more univer- 
sally,and more certainly—that power is meant which, winning the 
affection of men and taking possession of their souls, leads them 
sooner and more immediately to morality and voluntary submis- 
sion to the sway of justice and virtue than the law and the might 
of the state could compel them to such submission. The leading 
thought in the work of Schiller and Goethe might be thus ex- 
pressed: Pure beauty is the truth which, havin g assumed a sensible 
form, through it takes possession of men’s souls with quiet but ir- 
resistible power; if it succeeds in taking up its abode among a 
people, it then allies itself as a mighty companion with those su- 
preme forces which regulate and maintain the whole, enkindling 
love for all that is good, noble, and great—indeed, it is this love. 
Aisthetie culture alone cannot compensate for a lack of discipline 
in the state, but to a genuine national government it becomes the 
most glorious ornament and a mighty support: 7 cannot rule ; 
but at trains, and that is more. 

It was now broad day, and over the river stretched for all time 
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the strong and beautiful bridge with porches and colonnades, af- 
fording a safe passage to the thousands who flowed like streams 
in both directions without hindering each other. 

“* Remember the Snake in honor,” said the Man with the Lamp; 
“thou owest her thy life; thy people owe her the bridge by which 
these neighboring banks are now animaied and combined into one 
land. Those swimming and shining jewels, the remains of her 
sacrificed body, are the piers of this royal bridge ; upon these she 
has built and will maintain herself.” 

Now there enter the temple the Lily’s beautiful attendants, 
whom the hawk with the mirror has awakened to new life. 
With them is an unknown one, more beautiful than the others, 
who in sisterly sportfulness hastens with them through the tem- 
ple and mounts the steps of the altar. Both the Man with the 
Lamp and the old Woman have renewed their youth and taken 
on a noble beauty, and they make anew their compact, that united 
they will live together for a thousand years to come. 

Weare at the end. 

In union with Wisdom and the venerable principle of revered 
Majesty, Power has founded a new kingdom. Truth, transfig- 
ured as Beauty, stands by the side of the new monarch, his most 
trusted helper and companion, and, in imperishable youth, she 
ever urges him to place the strength of his rule upon the founda- 
tion of the culture of a noble morality, which, through the power 
of beautiful and pure love, streams everywhere from the royal 
pair throughout the whole people. Nearest to their throne stands 
the power to which they owe so much—the still-illumining, won- 
der-working light of Science ; in closest union with Science is /?e- 
ligion ; by means of the all-awakening and life-giving power of 
the ideal national government, which is at last established, both 
are filled with new and youthful vigor for renewed and active 
work, which will extend into far-distant epochs. In high honor 
in the new state is the power which receives the spiritual bless- 
ings thus won, fashions them with creative force, and spreads them 
abroad—namely, Literature ; it stands forever now as the strong 

bridge which furnishes to a/l an unobstructed passage to these 
blessings. Since its noble powers first turned to the people and 
spread among them, its noble edifice has sprung up from the very 
midst of the people. Also the joyous songs of popular origin, 
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which died away before the breath of the new spirit, are awakened 
to new life with the new birth of the national genius, and the 
blow of the hawk’s wing no longer territies the harmless little 
singer; and even the hawk is no longer hateful to the fair Lily. 
*“ Soaring high aloft above the dome, the hawk caught the light 
of the sun and reflected it upon the group which was standing 
upon the altar. The king, the queen, and their attendants, in 
the dusty conclave of the temple, seemed illuminated by a heav- 
enly splendor, and the people fell upon their faces.” 

Thus, then, the many forces, of whose influence the Marchen 
treats, attain in beautiful union their common goal. Only of 
Mops no further mention is made. The fair Lily, who, to the 
great disgust of the Youth, had played so eagerly with him, had 
at the entrance into the temple taken him upon her arm; from 
this point we lose sight of him altogether. 

I cannot refrain from expressing here a conjecture which par- 
ticularizes the general meaning of this symbol as given above. 
This Mops with which the fair Lily plays so gracefully and 
which the Youth finds so disgusting—might he not be a humorous 
and satirical reference to the beginnings of romanticism, which 
began plainly to develop about the middle of the nineties of the 
last century? At least it is certain that this arose from the ¢rans- 
mission of the mysticism of the Church, which was shattered by 
the spirit of enlightenment, into the esthetic realm ; and this also 
is certain: if Goethe, on the one hand, judged objectively enough 
to assign a certain esthetic value to the romantic productions, on 
the other hand he certainly felt toward this movement as the 
Youth did when he saw Mops in the arms of the fair Lily. 

However this may be, in the state now attained to its power 
there is no place for this mystical romanticism. 

With regard to the last figure of which we have to speak— 
would that the course of events might correspond to the optimistic 
way in which the Mirchen lets him find his appointed end! 

The great Giant, who knows nothing of the bridge, stupefied 
with sleep, reels over it, and causes with the shadow of his huge 
fists harm and confusion among the crowds of people who are 
surging back and forth. “The king, as he saw this mischief, 
grasped with an involuntary movement at his sword; but he be- 
thought himself, and looked calmly at his sceptre, then at the 
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lamp and the rudder of his attendants.” Against the pernicious 
figure of superstition power can do nothing, and, advised by pru- 
dence, the injured majesty of the state looks back upon historical 
tradition, and so checks the rash movement of his anger. These 
phantoms, restricted to narrow bounds by all the active and salu- 
tary forces of the rejuvenated nation, shall of themselves lose 
their injurious power, and henceforth show themselves serviceable 
and helpful to the whole. 

“< We and our gifts are powerless against this powerless mon- 
ster,’ said the Man with the Lamp. ‘Becalm! He is doing 
hurt for the last time, and happily his shadow is not turned to 

8.’ 
“He was walking straight to the door of the temple, when all 
at once in the middle of the court he halted, and was fixed to 
the ground. He stood there like a strong colossal statue, of red- 
dish glittering stone, and his shadow pointed out the hours, 
which were marked in a circle on the floor around him, not in 
numbers, but in noble and expressive emblems.” 

May the day soon come when such an end will overtake the 
phantoms which still cause so much mischief and confusion in our 
national life! Impenetrable are they to the rays of knowledge ; 
the sword may not be unsheathed against them; but the healthy 
forces of the nation may shut them up within limits which shall 
be continually more restricted on all sides, until their power to 
harm is taken away ; and, since they are inextirpably rooted in 
human nature, they may still serve, by the direction in which 
they extend, significantly, like heralds, to call attention to the 
changes and developments which arise and complete themselves in 
the nation’s life. 
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THE SECRET OF KANT.’ 


BY GORDON CLARK. 


Kant’s “ Critique of Pure Reason” was given to the world in 
1781. At the end of a hundred and twelve years it may seem 
rather late to talk about Kant’s “secret,” as if the real outcome 
of his great book has not yet been adequately grasped and ab- 
sorbed by the human mind. Such, however, is precisely the claim 
here made, and to show the fact is the aim of the present article. 

To waste no words in coming to the point, the secret of Kant 
is the 

ANALYSIS OF PERCEPTION. 


By this analysis of perception Kant also analyzed, once and for 
goud, 
MIND AND MATTER, TIME AND SPACE. 


So “the secret of Kant” is pretty nearly the secret of the uni- 
verse. 

But, in the haste to ride general results, the one vital affair in 
the “Critique of Pure Reason” was impatiently skipped over, 
even in Germany, and is not yet truly seen to have been estab- 
lished, although without Kant’s analysis of perception the post- 
Kantian philosophy of Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel would go as 
well for nothing as one of Rip Van Winkle’s drinks. In Eng- 
land, not longer ago than the latest edition of Mr. George Henry 
Lewes’s “ Biographical History of Philosophy,” we were directly 
told, in the most innocent way, that Kant had never analyzed 
perception at all. 


“He does not trouble himself” [said Mr. Lewes] “ with investigating 
the nature of perception; he contents himself with the fact that we have 


sensations, and with the fact that we have ideas whose origin is not 
72 


sensuous. 


1 As this bit of writing is designed to effect a purpose, not to display erudition, and 
is partly at least for good readers who may not know German, the quotations from Kant 
are all taken from his “ Critique of Pure Reason,” as translated by J. M. D. Meiklejohn 
(Bohn’s Philosophical Library, edition of 1860). 

2 Lewes’s Biog. History of Philosophy: Kant, § 3, ¥ 7. 
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Such a statement as this reminds one of the description of “the 
play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out.” If that funny muddle, 
“the history of philosophy,” had dealt with Shakespeare, perhaps 
we should have been informed that Hamlet was never, in any cir- 
cumstances, a part of the piece. 

But even the capital offence of Mr. Lewes, as a critic of philoso- 
phy, is hardly so bad as a conclusion lately reached by a philo- 
sophical writer in America, that Kant’s work was substantially a 
local German affair, which the rest of the world has now ont- 
grown. Our great and good American soldier, General Hancock, 
made no such misfire as this when he counted our national tariff 
another “local affair,” of some interest indeed to certain States 
and sections. The truth is that the world has just begun its work 
with Kant, and that Kant himself, from the psychological stand- 
point, was the full result of everything that had preceded him— 
in Greece, in France, in Britain, and in his own country. The 
use he made of Aristotle, of Descartes and Locke, of Leibnitz, 
Berkeley, and Hume, leaves no doubt whatever, in this respect, 
when Kant has once been read with any real understanding of 
him. 

First of all, be it said, Kant, both as savant and philosopher, had 
utterly absorbed the information and the conclusions of what may 
be called 


“ SOTENTIFIC IDEALISM.” * 


This idealism had been chiefly developed by solid, materialistic 
Britons, though Hobbes and Descartes laid it down at nearly the 


1 Hair-splitters can easily play their part here, with some spectacular effect. Kant 
explicitly repudiated idealism of several sorts, and regarded his own idealism as realism 
—a conclusion, too, in which he was perfectly right. Phenomena are real—are sensuous 
objects, material things, in the full extent to which matter can exist. But what are 
“material things” made of? That is the question. According to Kant, every one of 
them is a compound of three elemental factors: First, the principle of “mind,” as 
active “synthetical unity”; Second, the principle of “sense,” as passive “suscepti- 
bility”; Third, the principle of the ultimate non-ego—the objective background of 
matter, the ““noumenon,” or, plurally speaking, “things in themselves.” The impinge- 
ment of some “noumenon” on “sense”—the composite relation of these two—is con- 
structed a relation by the synthesis of mind in its phase which Kant termed “ appre 
hension.” It was known and proved before Kant that matter is always a relation 
between its objective background and subjective sense—a relation in which the back- 
ground is transformed into the matter itself. Z'his idealism is what I term “ scientific,” 
because it is not confined to philosophers, ut is held by scientists as well, so far as 
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same time. It is merely the knowledge which any one may now 
get from his first lessons in optics, that things of matter—the ob- 
jects of our five senses—are constituted such through the structure 
and action of these senses themselves. That is to say, material 
things—whatever we see or feel, hear, taste or smell—while exist- 
ent and real—while exactly what everybody takes them to be— 
are made so through a principle of 


RELATIVITY. 


Or, as Kant put it, every “ phenomenon.” is a “ ve-presentation ”— 
that is, some lot of effects on our sensuous nature, bound together 
into a unity of them, the unity thus formed becoming an object of 
apprehension—a percept. Scientific idealism, of course, does not 
question for a moment the given duality of the cosmos, which ap- 
pears to us as what we call “mind and matter.” Here are we ; 
out there, indubitably apart from us, are other things, involving 
another source. But scientific idealism has found that this source 
is itself quite other than the things we connect with it, and can 
properly be described in this connection only as 


“ SOURCE OF IMPACT.” 


It has nothing to do with “matter” in the common (and proper) 
acceptation. It enters into matter, as the ultimate non-ego, the 
objective background, of every phenomenon. But in all material 
things the background is transformed by contact with subjective 
sense (in us or other organisms), and “ matter” is really the fusion, 
the compound, the third term, of these two elemental principles. 

This truth appears to have been reached well enough, even in 
the old tenet of India, that “ matter is illusion.” In Greece, Car- 
neades is said to have understood it in something like our own 
inductive way. But in the manner of “ modern science” it was 
first clearly seen and stated by 


THOMAS HOBBES. 


“ Qualities called sensible” [said he] “are, in the object that causeth 
them, but so many several motions of the matter by which it presseth 


they have generalized their facts. It was this idealism that Kant took for granted. 
But the relation between subjective sense and the ultimate non-ego he centered with 
mind—showing that sense always contains mind, though the mind of sense is the 
awareness of instinct. 
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our organs diversely.* . . . Because the image in vision, consisting 
of color and shape, is the knowledge we have of the qualities of the 
object of that sense, it is no hard matter for a man to fall into this 
opinion, that the same color and shape are the very qualities them- 
selves.” 


But, concluded Hobbes: 


“The subject wherein color and image are inherent is not the object 
or thing seen. . . . There is nothing without us (really) which we call an 
image or color. . . . The said image or color is but ap apparition unto 
us of the motion, agitation, or alteration, which the object worketh in the 
brain, or spirits, or some internal substance of the head. . . . As in vision, 
go also in conceptions that arise from the other senses, the subject of 
their inference is not the object, but the sentient.” 


The investigations of 
DESCARTES 
led him to announce the principle thus: 


“‘ Nothing passes from external objects to the soul except certain mo- 
tions of matter (mouvemens corporels). . . . The ideas of pain, of colors, 
of sounds, and of all similar things must be innate, in order that the 
mind may represent them to itself, on the occasion of certain motions of 
matter with which they have no resemblance.” * 


When 


LOCKE 


began his “ Essay,” and posited mind in its first estate as a passive 
nonentity—a “blank tablet ”—he had no vital conception, it would 
seem, of scientific idealism. But, in the patient thinking of twenty 
years, such a man could not fail to come upon the law; hence his 
“secondary qualities ” of objects, which he affirmed to be “ nothing 
in the objects themselves but powers to produce various sensations 
in ws,” though he considered certain “ primary qualities ””—bulk, 
extension, figure, motion, rest, number—to inhere actually in 
“bodies,” without relation to minds or senses. 

But it was seen quickly enough that Hobbes and Descartes had 
been right in making no such distinction as Locke assumed, be- 


1 “Leviathan,” John Bohn, 1839, p. 2. “‘ Human Nature,” John Bohn, 1839, p. 4. 
? This translated excerpt is taken from Prof. Huxley’s “‘ Hume,” 1890, p. 84. 
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tween the “ primary” and the “secondary ” qualities of phenome- 
na. The first are simply énvariable qualities; the second, vari- 
able. “Primary” qualities present themselves with objects in 
general; “secondary” qualities, with certain objects and not with 
others. But invariability may exist in a principle of relation quite 
as well, to say the least, as in any ultimate objectivity. Besides, 
the “ primary qualities of bodies” are, in one crucial aspect, any- 
thing dwt “ primary,” as not being immediate, but only inferential. 
We experience no single object of matter, for instance, without 
instinctively experiencing some degree of “ bulk,” or “ solidity ” ; 
but that alZ material objects possess “ bulk” is a conclusion that 
transcends experience, and is reached only by referring various 
experiences to mind. It is not a perception at all, but a con- 
ception—-an imference of relating things to thought. As a gen- 
eral principle, then—a category—the very birth of it depends on 
this relation. 
It was very easy for so acute a man as 


BISHOP BERKELEY 


to place Locke’s primary qualities of matter where they belong, and 
to show that nothing in the universe has any actual being, apart 
from a universal element that, wherever it may be posited, can 
alone be called subjectivity. 


HUME’S IDEALISM 


is most completely illustrated in a quotation made prominent by 
Prof. Huxley :* 


“°Tis not our body we perceive when we regard our limbs and mem- 
bers, but certain impressions which enter by the senses; so that the 
ascribing a real and corporeal existence to these impressions, or to their 
objects, is an act of the mind difficult to explain.” 


Since Berkeley and Hume no philosophical thinker, perhaps, of 
any significance, anywhere in the world, has questioned the “ ide- 
ality” of “material things.” Even Reid, as the philosopher of 
“common sense,” declared that 

“‘No man can conceive any sensation to resemble any known quality 
of bodies. Nor can any man show, by any good argument, that all our 


? Huxley’s “ Hume,” p. 80. 
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sensations might not have been as they are, though no body, nor quality 
of body, had ever existed.” 


The idealism of the 


RECENT MATERIALISTIC PHILOSOPHERS— 


such, say, as Mr. Lewes, Herbert Spencer, and the “ Positivists”’ 
—has been most comprehensively expressed by John Stuart Mill, 
in his statement that “Matter is a Permanent Possibility of 
Sensation.” 


“Tf” [said Mr. Mill] “I am asked whether I believe in matter, I ask 
whether the questioner accepts this definition of it. If he does, I believe 
in matter; and so do all Berkeleians. In any other sense than this I do 
not.” 


Now there is no such thing as comprehending Kant’s “Critique 
of Pure Reason ”—there is no use of touching it at all—until one 
sees that Kant founded himself, utterly and literally, in scientific 
idealism. He took it wholly for granted before he ever inked a 
quill to begin his great work. It is a pity he neglected to say so, 
in his very first sentence. Still, he was clear and specific enough 
when it so happened that he got ready. At the close of his 
“Transcendental Asthetic,” under the head of “General Re- 
marks,” he set out with this unmistakable declaration : 


“In order to prevent any misunderstanding, it will be requisite, in the 
first place, to recapitulate, as clearly as possible, what our opinion is with 
respect to the fundamental nature of our sensuous cognition in general. 
We have intended, then, to say that all our intuition is nothing but the 
re-presentation of phenomena; that the things which we intuite are not 
in themselves the same as our re-presentations of them in intuition, nor 
are their relations so constituted as they appear to us; and that if we 
take away the subject, or even only the subjective constitution of our senses 
in general, then not only the nature and relations of objects in space and 
time, but even space and time themselves disappear. . . . What may be the 
nature of objects considered as things in themselves, and without refer- 
ence to the receptivity of our sensibility, is quite unknown to us. We 
know nothing more than our own mode of perceiving them, which is 
peculiar to us, and which, though not of necessity pertaining to every 
animated being, is so to the whole human race. With this alone we have 
to do.” * 


1 “Critique,” p. 35. 
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This one excerpt from Kant tells in itself the whole story of his 
fundamental idealism. But repeated proof can easily be had, if 
wanted. He closes his dissection of space, for instance, thus : 


“‘ Objects are quite unknown to us in themselves, and what we call out- 
ward objects are nothing else but mere re-presentations of our sensibility, 
whose form is space, but whose real correlate, the thing in itself, is not 
known by means of these representations, nor ever can be, but respecting 
which, in experience, no inquiry is ever made.” 


Once more: 


“The faculty of sensibility not only does not present us with any in- 
distinct and confused cognition of objects as things in themselves, but, in 
fact, gives us no knowledge of these at all. On the contrary, as soon as 
we abstract in thought our own subjective nature, the object re-presented, 
with the properties ascribed to it by sensuous intuition, entirely disap- 
pears, because it was only this subjective nature that determined the form of 
the object as a phenomenon.” ’ 


The principle of scientific idealism being once comprehended 
and accepted, and the fact being plain that Kant took it as fully 
established more than a century ago, there is really not much 
further difficulty with his whole industry, except in its maddening 
order aud exhausting prolixity. 


THE “ CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON ”? PROPERLY BEGINS 


at the end of its first fifty thousand words or so, with what Kant 
designated as his “ Transcendental Deduction of the Pure Con- 
ceptions of the Understanding,” and with the section in which he 
treats “The Possibility of a Conjunction of the Manifold Re- 
presentations given by Sense.” He says: 


“The manifold content in our re-presentations can be given in an in- 
tuition which is merely sensuous—in other words, is nothing but suscepti- 
bility ; and the form of this intuition can exist a priori in our faculty of 
representation, without being anything else but the mode in which the 
subject is affected. But the conjunction (conjunctio) of a manifold in in- 
tuition never can be given by the senses ; it cannot therefore.be contained 
in the pure form of sensuous intuition, for it is a spontaneous act of the 
faculty of representation. And as we must, to distinguish it from sensi- 






1 “ Critique,” p. 37. 
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bility, entitle this faculty understanding, so ali conjunction, whether con- 
scious or unconscious, be it of the manifold in intuition, sensuous or non- 
sensuous, or of several conceptions, is an act of the understanding. To 
this act we shall give the general appellation of synthesis, thereby to indi- 
cate, at the same time, that we cannot represent anything as conjoined in 
the object without having previously conjoined it ourselves.” 


It is hardly too much to say that the whole secret, with pretty 
nearly the whole substance of Kant, is packed in those few words. 
They declare simply that, without an ultimate, a priori principle, 
to be entitled “wnderstanding,” there can be no possibility of 
existence for any objective thing, whether material phenomenon 
or mental conception. They declare that, without 


THE UNITY OF A SUBJECTIVE ELEMENT 


in the universe, there can be no objective unit whatever—no 
space, no time, no monad, either perceptible or thinkable. And 
such is the case if scientific idealism be true. Let us see: 

The “manifold content” of an “intuition” may be merely 
“sensuous”: that is to say, the various properties of the intuition 
called a stone—take the stone that Dr. Johnson kicked to disprove 
idealism—are ‘‘ effects on the senses.” The color, the texture, the 
weight, the size—every one of all such “ material” attributes— 
exist, as they are, solely by relation to me, or to some other being 
in whom is organized the element of “sense.” Matter is made of 
impact—impact between its objective background (“the noume- 
non” or “noumena”) and some sort or degree of subjectivity. 
Without these two terms, their product of interaction, their third 
term, matter, is not. So “the manifold content ” of a “ re-presen- 
tation ”—or, what is the same thing, the properties of a material 
object—are “nothing but susceptibility ”’—effects on sense. By 


““THE FORM OF INTUITION” 


Kant meant, as he repeatedly explained, the plural quality of 
space and time. Space is made of spaces ; time of times; and 
the plural contents (always such) of matter can only exist under 
the plural contents of space and time—that is, in sections of space 
and sequences of time, these sections and sequences being the in- 
trinsic character, the divisible quality, the essential “form” of 
space and time as total units or completed things. 
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“But,” says Kant, “all conjunction” is “ an act of the under- 
standing,” and “can not be contained in the pure form of sensu- 
ous intuition,” by which he means that time could never be a 
conjunct of times, space a conjunct of spaces, nor a stone the 
conjunct of its properties—each a “synthesis” of a “ manifold 
content ”—unless made so by the synthetical unity of @ priori 
mind. 

In our quotation Kant attributes “ wnconscious” action to the 
“understanding ”—the unconscious action of “conjunction ” or 
“synthesis.” His phrase has been a perpetual stumbling-block to 
his critics, but he meant exactly what he said. Unconscious men- 
tal synthesis is what he afterward designated as | 


““THE SYNTHESIS OF APPREHENSION,” 


as distinguished from 


“THE SYNTHESIS OF APPERCEPTION,” 
when he said : 


“I premise that by the term synthesis of apprehension I understand 
the combination of the manifold in an empirical intuition, whereby per- 
ception, that is, empirical consciousness of the intuition (as phenomenon), 
is possible.” * 


In illustrating the category of quantity, Kant talks of “ making 
the empirical intuition of a house into a perception, by apprehen- 
sion of the manifold contained therein,” and says that “ the neces- 
sary unity of space and of my external sensuous intuition lies at 
the foundation of this act.”* Here is suggested the whole diesec- 
tion of phenomena, the whole analysis of perception, but, unfor- 
tunately, without details, a few of which, at this point, would 
have made the whole basis of his work perfectly clear. The 
“ manifold” contained in an “empirical intuition ”—take the 
stone we have used for an example—is simply the diversity of 
‘* properties,” constituting the object—the color, texture, size, 
weight, and the rest of them; and these properties are “ effects 
of sense.” Every one of them is a relation to subjectivity, a re- 
sult of impact on subjectivity, and is in the object only as reflect- 


1“ Critique,” p. 98. 
2 “ Critique,” p. 99. 
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ing or re-presenting there the sensuous nature of a subject. But 
these various “ effects on various senses,” these merely subjective 
separates—how do they get wnited into one thing? What consti- 
tutes the unity of sensuous manifolds? Every phenomenon being 
an essential plurality—a lot of “sense-effects”—what closes to- 
gether the various effects on various human senses, called the 
properties of a stone, into the one phenomenal object, the stone 
itself? To this end there must be some common subjective 
ground of those subjective things, “effects on sense.” There 
must be some subjective unity in which those subjective plurali- 
ties all merge, for only as merged do they get to be an object. 
Now, a common subjective ground of various effects on various 
senses can only be a common awareness of them—a 


““SYNTHETICAL UNITY OF APPREHENSION,” 


or just instinctive, automatic consciousness in the germ. This 
must be common to all the senses together, and to each sense 
separately. What, for example, is seeing, but the simple aware- 
ness of sight? What is touch, but the simple awareness of feel- 
ing? What is any “intuition,” which means any taking-in of 
any phenomenon, but a common awareness, however rudimental 
or developed, of some conjoined diversity of effects ou sense ? 
And it must be added here, as vital to the full comprehension 
of Kant, that not only every material object, like our example, the 
stone, is made of essential plurality of sense-effects, but that 


EVERY SEPARATE PROPERTY 


of an object is also made of like plurality. No object, and no 
property of an object, is, or can be, single, unal, or, in other words, 
any thing, until constructed so, in sense, by the “ unconscious under- 
standing” thereof—the synthetical unity of instinctive, automatic 
“apprehension.” To realize this fact, it is only necessary to 
remember that every property of anything, say the hardness of a 
stone, is a compound relation between the impact of some ulti- 
mate non-ego on the sense of touch, and the peculiar nature of the 
sense itself: so the property of hardness must contain essential 
dwersity, something from each of two fundamental sources. As 
Aristotle, from his ontological investigations, found that matter, 
if regarded as an absolute independence—an unrelated thing in 
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itself—is no thing, but only chaotic indeterminateness—formless 
“* potentiality "—so Kant, from his psychological inquiry—his dis- 
section of phenomena as existent through perception —found the 
same truth in a deeper significance. The 


ENTIRE PRINCIPLE OF UNITY, 


whether in a feeling, a thought, a material object, or the universe 
as a whole, can alone exist through 


THE PRINCIPLE OF MIND. 


This is the very bottom of the secret of Kant. 

But we have seen that mind, in its lowest state, is what Kant, 
“to distinguish it from sensibility,” entitled “unconscious under- 
standing.” There used to be an old saw in philosophy—still, 
indeed, at work—to the effect that “there is nothing in the mind 
that was not first in sense.” Leibnitz, adding a piece to the saw, 
said: “ Except mind itself.” Leibnitz affirmed, that is, that sense 
always contains mind—that mind is im sense as a component of 
it, and that without mind there is no sense at all. What Leib- 
nitz perceived and asserted, Kant proved by “ observation and 
induction ”—by analyzing phenomena under the law of scientific 
idealism. 

MIND IN SENSE 


—the mind of sense—is just automatic, animal awareness, just 
simple j 


“‘ APPREHENSION,” 


undeveloped, and in the lowest animal life not to be developed, 
into 
‘* APPERCEPTION,” 


the * conscious” stage of “ understanding,” capable of forming a 
concept. 


Well, in the genesis of a stone, or other material object, certain 
effects on sense are merged in the unit they compose, by recep- 
tion into the “‘synthetical unity of apprehension.” The stone is 
created in this way. Its own objective unity—its wholeness, or 
“form” as a stone—is thus the derivation, the manufactured 
product, of 
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SUBJECTIVITY, AS A COSMIC ELEMENT, 


an element a priori to the existence of any possible phenomenon. 
The stone, however, 7s objective—is just the palpable thing that 
everybody takes it to be, out there in space. This is a given fact 
of perception—something, as Kant said, *‘ never questioned in ex- 
perience.” As such fact, how can it be accounted for, when we 
know, at the same time, that the stone is nothing but a plexus of 
subjective states? How does the bunch of internal impressions 
get externalized ? What is the cause of this reflex, this “re- 
presentation”? It must be something inherent in the principle 
of apprehension itself, or the plexus of impressions would neces- 
sarily stay within us. Being wrought internally, it would remain 
internal. Hence, this “ apprehension ”—this element of instinct- 
ive synthetical awareness—must be in its nature a dowble—an 
entity which reproduces, or throws out before itself, whatever 
lot of sense-effects it receptively synthesizes, or binds together 
in asheat, known as some object. But all this, summed up, means 
only that mind, even in its lowest form of “ unconscious under- 
standing”—the simple automatic apprehension which shuts to- 
gether certain effects on sense into a totality of them—must, as 
being apprehension, necessarily, though instinctively, apprehend 
its own product. Here is the full explanation of the amusing, 
iron-clad conception of Hobbes, that an “image,” or a “color,” is 
but an apparition unto us of “motion, agitation, or alteration ”’ 
in some “ internal substance of the head.” 


THE SELF-REFLEXIVENESS OF APPREHENSION, 


in the manufacture of phenomena, was named by Kant 


“THE TRANSCENDENTAL SYNTHESIS OF IMAGINATION,” 


the word “imagination” standing on its roots, and meaning the 
image making faculty. Phenomena, as reflex-conjuncts of sense- 
effects, are “ produced”—put out—by this second function of 
apprehension; so Kant said he sometimes called it “ productive 
imagination.” It is that function of pure elemental, or a priori 
awareness, which “e-presents” itself in the constitution of every 
object, as its wntty, but a unity shaped according to some object’s 
filling of sense-effects. Hence Kant says: 
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“This synthesis of the manifold of sensuous intuition, which is possi- 


ble and necessary a priori, may be called figurative synthesis (synthesis 
speciosa).” 


Thus Kant found mind in sense, “ unconscious understanding,” 
the instinctive awareness of animal susceptibility, as it existed in 
himself, to be the literal objective basis of all phenomena—the 
first “ material” unity of every “ material thing.” And he found 
this elemental source of all unity to be an innate 


SELF-ACTIVITY 


—a self-seeing mirror, as it were—a double of receptiveness and 
reflectiveness. Here, at last, was the actual, living thing, of which 
Locke’s “ blank-tablet ” had long been the still-born, stone figure. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his remarkable investigation of “The 
Principles of Psychology,” posits “ mind” as always implied in 
sentiency, and as necessary to the genesis of any phenomenon, 
even the “‘ first nervous shock” of a sensitive being. Recognizing 
the law of scientific idealism, he has seen, too, that our objective 
world is made up, at the perceptional outset, of such shocks. 
Again, he has proved, with great detail, that the action of mind 
is always of one general nature, whether in the lowest animal in- 
stinct or the highest conscious reason. But back at the first 
nervous shock, Mr. Spencer stops with mind, and says that at the 
next regress it becomes “unknowable.” Yet nearly a hundred 
years before this investigation Kant showed precisely what this 
so-called “‘unknowable” zs. He showed that mind, in all stages 
and states— 


MIND IN ITSELF 





—is a synthetical unity of awareness. In germ, as “ unconscious 
understanding ”—as the mind of sense—its function is to be sim- 
ply apprehensive of, and thus to conjoin in its instinctive cogni- 
zance, some “‘ manifold ” contained in a “ nervous shock,” or in 
various sense-effects, into some wnity ; which then, as itself appre- 
hended, or made a reflex, becomes an. impression, an image, an 
object. 

Such is the base of Kant’s analysis of perception, and so of mat- 
ter as always nothing but a relation to sense. At the beginning 
of his work, however, he confined his attention to 
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SPACE AND TIME, 


and in such a way as to confound his readers from that day to 
this. Still, at the opening of his “Aisthetic,” he implies, if only 
in one remark, all that has been explained here: 


“Tf I take” [says Kant] “ from our representation of a body, all that 
the understanding thinks as belonging to it, as substance, force, divisi- 
bility, and also whatever belongs to sensation, as impenetrability, hard- 
ness, color, there is still somethig left us from this empirical intuition, 
namely, extension and shape. These belong to pure intuition, which 
exists a priori in the mind, as a mere form of sensibility, and without 
any real object of the senses or any sensation.” 


Students of Kant, in general, know well enough why he attrib- 
utes “extension” to “ bodies,” as derived by them from a priori 
mind. Space is so derived; hence all things 7 space, which is 
the “form,” the “condition” of their existence, must partake of 
its nature, which is pure extension, pure “ given quantity,” as he 
designates it. But why does the shape of a material body belong 
to “ pure intuition,” and come from mind? Simply because the 
shape (let it be of a stone) is merely the objected “ synthesis of 
apprehension,” in which the properties of the stone, as impressions 
of sense, are wnified, but in accordance with their special variety. 
The shape is their “figurative synthesis,” their “ synthesis spe- 
ciosa.” Now, in the meaning of Kant, and in the nature of the 
case, space is made in precisely the same manner as a stone; only 
the stone is full of diverse properties—special effects on sense, got 
from some impinging background of matter—some “ noumenon ” 
—while space has no properties at all, except additions and divi- 
sions of i¢self—spaces. In other words, the stone is a special re- 
lation between mental synthesis and sensuous susceptibility, the 
latter being in particular impact with some noumenal non-ego, and 
being definitely jilled from it. Space, on the other hand, is a gen- 
eral relation between the same mental synthesis and the same 
sensuous susceptibility, the latter holding no contents from any 
noumenon, yet being recipient to al/ possibility of noumenal im- 
pact. Hence, space is just “ the synthesis of apprehension ” itself, 
set in self-reflex, objected, phenomenated. The stone, in its unity, 
its form, its “shape,” is this objected synthesis of apprehension, 
Jilled with certain sensuous effects. The synthesis of apprehen- 
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sion, again, as the condition of any special “shape” into which it 
may be stuffed, is of course a priori to the stuffed shape; so space 
is a priori to the stone in space. Once again, space is the outward 
re-presentation, the very double to the eye, of the synthesis of ap- 
prehension ; for space is just the 


VISIBLE SYNTHESIS OF THE APPREHENDED 


—the transparent base of coexistence for all external things. 

It must be remembered that the synthesis of apprehension, as 
the “mind” of “sense,” is itself a double, containing the pure 
conjunctive unity of “unconscious understanding” as an active 
factor, and susceptibility to impact as a passive factor. In the 
conjoined relation of these two factors every material phenomenon 
gets to exist; so there must be some relation of space to every 
external object, and to all external objects—which is to say at 
once that space is ¢njinite, both in extent and divisibility, so far as 
it can apply to objects at all. 

And here, too, is the reason that the contained character, the 
constituent quality, of space—meaning what Kant termed the 
“form of the intuition ”’—is essentially plural. This constituent 
quality of space is a ve-presentation of mind, as at once active and 
passive, receptive and reflexive—as fundamental @ priori self- 
separateness. But space itself, as a whole, is the synthesis of this 
self-separateness. It is self-unity of self-separateness, materialized. 
Space, made of spaces, is a thing identical in form and contents. 
Kant said : 


“Space re-presented as an object (as geometry really requires it to be) 
contains more than the mere form of the intuition ; namely, a combina- 
tion of the manifold given according to the form of sensibility into a re- 
presentation that can be intuited ; so the form of the intuition gives us 
merely the manifold, but the formal intuition gives unity of re-presenta- 
tion. In the “Aisthetic” I regarded this unity as belonging entirely to 
sensibility, for the purpose of indicating that it antecedes all conceptions, 
although it presupposes a synthesis which does not belong to sense, 
through which, however, all our conceptions of space and time are possi- 
ble. . . . By means of this unity alone (the understanding determining 
the sensibility) space and time are given as intuitions.” 


It is strange that Kant did not put this explanation, with the 
rest like it, at the beginning of his “‘ Critique,” where it belonged, 
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instead of burying it piecemeal in his “ Transcendental Logic,” * 
where its vast significance has, to this day, been as good at lost. 
It is easy enough to follow out Kani’s 


GENESIS OF TIME, 


in the same way as his genesis of space. The constituent quality 
of space and time is the same in both, and is subject in both tothe 
same act of synthesis, in order that the essential plurality of “ the 
form of intuition” may be created into the unity of “the formal 
intuition ” itself—the single thing, space or time. But time is the 
“form” of “dn-ternal sense,” as Kant put it, while space is the 
“form” of “ ex-ternal sense ”—sense being to Kant not its physical 
organs (which are matter), but mental susceptibility as distin- 
guished from mental synthesis." Every phenomenon in space 
and time is made of active subjective-synthesis, passive subjective- 
susceptibility, and noumenal impact. Space and time themselves 
are made of the synthesis and the susceptibility alone. But pure 
synthesis, which ineans just pure identity of awareness, can have 
no “susceptibility,” cannot be occupied, without change of state ; 
and any change of state in a pure general awareness forms succes- 
sion of states, or, as Kant said, “‘ generates time.” But conjunction, 
again, of synthesis and susceptibility must be the relating of sep- 
arates, with reference to the objective as well as the subjective 
factor. As objective effect this relation is pure co-existence of 
separates in the same time, through outness from each other— 
space. All objects, impressions, “ effects of sense,” must take the 
order of time; but “objects of internal sense” (certain feelings, 
or emotions), having no direct filling from noumena, are not ob- 
jects in space. 

As Kant was so largely a consequence of English psychology, 
it was natural he should take the peculiar method he did to prove 
the subjective origin of the objective percepts, space and time. 
Locke had pretty nearly convinced the thinking world that all 
knowledge comes from “ experience,” and is “limited” by it;. 
and Hume had shown that this experience is a subjective record, 
good for information at any time, as faf as it has gone, but ex- 


1 To be found, in this instance, in a note on page 98 of the translation here followed. 
® Kant’s first point in his “ Metaphysical Exposition of Space” is to declare “ the 
external sense” a “ property of the mind.” 
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cluding, by its very nature, all possibility of any universal and 
necessary truth. If all knowledge were really confined to experi- 
ence, we could not say that one and one make two, but only that 
one and one have made two, up to date: to-morrow, one one and 
one might make three. Now, the reason that one and one make 
two, and always must make two, is simply that the human mind 
is a principle of awareness which receives impressions only by 
connecting them according to its own unity. There every record 
begins ; thence every order proceeds; and number is the order 
imposed by consciousness on its receptions, or experiences. The 
statement that “one and one make two” is what Kant called “a 
synthetical judgment @ priori,” because the predicate of the 
judgment contains something more than the putting together of 
two experiences—all that is directly involved in the subject—and 
adds the implication of universal and necessary order in the con- 
junction. Scrutinizing space and time, Kant saw at once that, 
while objective things, these two objects are universal and neces- 
sary to perception—are its a priori vistas. But, if so, they could 
not be like the objects in them, contingent on some ultimate non- 
ego, but must be reflexes of mind in relation to sense. By taking 
this method of proof, Kant cornered Locke and Hume on their 
own ground ; and, by showing that established sciences, like math- 
ematics and physics, would be impossible under any “ objective” 
derivation of space and time, he rendered himself unanswerable. 
If he had explained his ¢dealism, however, by dissecting any one 
phenomenon in space and time, his whole work would have been 
made clear, and would long ago have been understood. 

We: have seen that the secret of Kant lies, first of all, in his 
phrase “the synthesis of apprehension,” or “ the transcendental 
synthesis of the image-making faculty.” 


“Tt is an operation” [he says] “of the understanding on sensibility, 
and the first application of the understanding to objects of possible in- 
tuition, and at the same time the basis for the exercise of the other func- 
tions of that faculty.” * 


But having duly emphasized this point, it must now be said 
that the synthesis of apprehension alone is altogether inadequate 
to give form to an 


1“ Critique,” p. 93. 
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OBJECT, 


in the full import of that word. For an object is something held 
distinct by itself, in connection with another object, or with vari- 
ous objects. “ Unconscious understanding” cannot form such 
connection and distinction, but can only blindly manufacture 
single intuitions, affording at most what Kant termed “a rhap- 
sody of perceptions,” in which no one would be first or last, or 
anything at all when past. A fish-worm, perhaps, has such a 
“ rhapsody of perceptions” for its objective world. In the world 
of man the a priori element of intelligence which shapes it must 
be objected in the phase of 


CONSCIOUSNESS PROPER, 
or “ apperception.” 
In noting the difference between the synthesis of apprehension 
and the synthesis of apperception, Kant said : 


“Tt is one and the same spontaneity which, at one time under the 
name of imagination, at another under that of understanding, produces 
conjunction in the manifold of intuition.” * 


Apperception is simply 


MIND ADEQUATE TO CONCEPTION. 


That there can be a stone, as known to a hwman being, there 
must be a synthesis of sense-effects (its properties), in which they 
are distinguished among themselves, and in which objects as 
wholes are distinguished from each other. A synthesis of this 
kind presupposes not merely “ unconscious understanding,” but 


an understanding that recognizes itself in connecting all things 
else. 


“T am conscious” [said Kant] “of my identical self in relation to all 
the variety of representations given to me in intuition, because I call all 


of them my representations. . . . The thought, ‘These representations, 
given in intuition, belong all of them to me,’ is just the same as ‘I unite 
them in one self-consciousness.’ . . . Synthetical unity of the manifold 


in intuition, as given a priori, is therefore the foundation of the identity 
of apperception itself, which antecedes a priori all determinate thought. 
But the conjunction of representations into a conception is not to be 





1P 99, note. 


XXII—25 
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found in objects themselves, . . . but is, on the contrary, an operation 
of the understanding itself, which is nothing more than the faculty of 
conjoining @ priori, andvof bringing the variety of given representations 
under the unity of apperception. This principle is the highest in all 
human cognition.” 


So, to the existence of any distinguishable object there must 
pre-exist the element of mind in the phase of self-consciousness ; 
and when Kant talked of 


THE OBJECTIVE UNITY OF SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 


he meant literally that “the synthetical unity of apperception,” 
as well as “ the synthetical unity of apprehension,” is materialized 
in all concewable things. To form the sense-effects of a stone 
into a single “intuition,” they must be merged in a synthesis of 
apprehension ; but to se¢ the intuition as thus created—to make it 
remain étself in the midst of others, it must be merged with them 
in a higher synthesis—a common connective consciousness, which, 
distinguishing them in itself, re-presents them as distinguished. 
It is here we reach Kant’s famous 


‘* CATEGORIES,” 


which are simply conceptions of the pure synthetical unity of 
mind, as forming the unity of all things and of all connection 
among them. 

The principle of mind, beginning, as we have seen, even with 
the instinctive mind of sense, is a spontaneous self-activity, recep- 
tive, reflexive, and resumptive of its doubles. By being the first, 
it unifies any and every manifold of sense-effects; by being the 
second, it ve-presents the product—throws it out; by being the 
third, it apprehends the externalization, and a percept is born. 
Mind is thus essentially a triad as well as a unit. But if so, it isa 


QUANTITY 


—a sum of its own phases; and in these phases it is a Unity, a 
Plurality, and a Totality. 

Mind, again, as just @ priori principle and basis of all things, is 
manifestly their universal 
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QUALITY. 


But, as self-reflexive, self-resumptive, it is at once a Reality, a 
Negation, and a Limitation, which means it is that which, in its 
double, contraposes one state to another, while, as a whole, it is 
the limit of both states. 

It goes without saying that a principle of self-reflex is the 


RELATION 


of its reflexes, and in this relation is a Substance with Depend- 
ence, a Cause with Hffect, and a Reciprocity of its separates. 
This short-cut to the Kantian categories’ is certainly no sufficient 
“ deduction” of them; for they are reflexes of conscious, not 
“unconscious” understanding; and the structure and action of 
instinctive mind would be nothing known, without the structure 
and action of conceptive mind. The synthesis of the latter pro- 
ceeds, not through the formation of sense-effects into units of in- 
tuition, but through the formation of these already-made units 
{objects or their properties) into species, genera, and ultimate 
universals—the pure unity of these groupings, without regard to 
the things grouped, being just the pure a priori unity of self- 
conscious awareness.” Thus, those ultimate universals, the cate- 
gories, are objective reproductions of pure conceptive synthesis, 
without which there could be no connection of things in thought 
—which would amount precisely to 


NO REALIZED OBJECTS 


and NO OBJECTIVE EXPERIENCE. 


But that the categories are implicit in even the mind of sense, and 
that the first form of every phenomenon is the reflex form of this 
stage of mind, shows how literally the bases of thought are the 
a priort bases of all phenomena. Sir William Hamilton fancied 


' Those of Modality are omitted, as not entering into the constitution of objects, but 
only reflecting the manner of their reception by mind in accordance with their constitu. 
tion. 

2 As usual, Kant puts this exceedingly important part of his dissection of mind—and 
so of its objects—precisely where one finds the most difficulty in getting at it. He treats 
it exhaustively, however, under what is entitled ‘‘ The Schematism of the Categories,” 
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that Aristotle’s categories were “genera of real things,” while 
Kant’s categories were “ determinations of thought,” and, as mere 
“entia rationis,’ must “be excluded from the Aristotelic list.” 
But there are no “genera of real things” except as “ determina- 
tions of thought”; and, in making an experimental classification 
of objects, Aristotle found some of the Kantian categories, because 
the synthetical unity of mind had put those categories into the 
objects at the creation of them. To Kant an object meant some- 
thing of which Sir William Hamilton had no boding. 

We can barely touch Kant’s analysis of mind in its third phase 
—that of 


REASON. 


It is still the same principle of awareness, with the same function of 
synthesis ; but, as reason, it does not apprehend or conceive: it 
concludes or comprehends. Seeing things, and then thinking thein 
as such, it ends in asking, “Why?” The pure form of answer, 
apart from all contents, is “ because” —on account of cause. Thus 
reason forms its synthesis of comprehension by referring the par- 
ticular to the general for a cause—a process that can never stop 
short of including all things in ultimate unities of cause. It is 
evident that ultimate unities of cause must contain all subordinate 
causes or conditions under them. There can be just three such 
ultimate unities ; for there are just three possible kinds of being 
and conditions that relate to their universals: subjective being 
and conditions to subjective unity of them; objective being and 
conditions to objective unity of them; and all being and condi- 
tions, both subjective and objective, to the universal unity of being 
and conditions. These final unities, again, as final—as totalities 
of conditions with none beyond—are themselves “ unconditioned.” 

Reason, then, as an @ priori synthetical unity, necessarily refers 
all conditions of things to their final or absolute unities, which are 
in reality nothing but conceptional reflexes of Reason’s own nature 
and action. To be an identity of mind, for instance, to the condi- 
tions of subjectivity, reason must receive them into tts unity, which 
“thus becomes their totality. Now what is the objective re-presen- 
tation, the rational conception, of the totality of subjective cond:- 
tions? It is simply the “transcendental idea” of pure subjective- 
ness, or Soul. In the same way the totality of objective, phenome- 
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nal conditions, is the idea of the Universe ; while the totality of 
all conditions, both subjective and objective, is the idea of that in 
which all mind and all matter are related as their final cause or 
reason—God. 

The preceding sketch of Kant’s great work, “ The Critique of 
Pure Reason,” is necessarily curtailed and imperfect. Still, I 
trust that his central thought—the one thought never out of his 
mind as the foundation of his philosophy—has been duly indi- 
cated. If so, his “secret” is open—a secret which lies in the fact 
that he saw through the principle of relativity, the law of scientific 
idealism, and relaid the whole structure from the corner-stone up. 
Before Kant it was known well enough that “ matter,” however 
we must all accept it with our hands and eyes, has no standing, 
under the analysis of thought, except as a system of effects on our- 
selves. Hume, we remember, saw all this so clearly that he pro- 
nounced the very organs of sense, “our limbs and members,” to 
be “not our body,” but “certain impressions ” to which the mind 
ascribes “a corporeal existence.” Our limbs and members cer- 
tainly are our body—the only body we have—but Hume was right 
in his meaning that our body is a phenomenon which has no exist- 
ence but as a plexus of impressions on a principle of intelligence, 
possessing various modes of reception, named senses. But this 
principle of intelligence itself was, to Hume, not a fact to be 
grasped by “reason,” not a principle to be known and described, 
but was to be taken as a “ force and vivacity” unknowable beyond 
an instinct of it. Hume’s unknowable “ force and vivacity ”—an 
improved form of Locke’s “ blank-tablet "—Kant analyzed in the 
light of its products; namely, those conjuncts of sense-effects called 
intuitions ; those conjuncts of intuitions called objects; those con- 
juncts of objects called species, genera, and categories; and finally 
those conjuncts of all things and all conditions of things, called 
transcendental ideas. Now, such conjuncts of various “ mani- 
folds” actually exist. They are man’s percepts and concepts; 
they are his facts, his environment. But as percepts and concepts, 
and always conjuncts of “the manifold,” they are formed, organ- 
ized, totalized, through a principle—the principle of perception 
and conception itself. This is Kant’s @ priori synthetical unit, 
common and necessary to all “things” and to all “experience.” : 
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In our day the last word of any weight as against Kant—though 
not aimed at him in special—has been offered to us by that excep- 
tionally able man, 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY, 


who is so apt to “hit the nail on the head,” if there is any nail 
to hit. Too learned, both as philosopher and scientist, to 
question idealism, he admits it as unqualifiedly as did Mr. 
Mill; but he defends “ what is commonly called materialism ” 
in this way :’ 


“If we analyze the proposition that all mental phenomena are the ef- 
fects or products of material phenomena, all that it means amounts to 
this: that whenever those states of consciousness which we call sensation, 
or emotion, or thought, come into existence, complete investigation will 
show good reason for the belief that they are preceded by those other 
phenomena of consciousness to which we give the names of matter and 
motion. All material changes appear, in the long run, to be modes of 
motion ; but our knowledge of motion is nothing but that of a change 
in the place and order of our sensations; just as our knowledge of 
matter is restricted to those feelings of which we assume it to be the 
cause.” 


To this 


LAST POSTURE OF MATERIALISM 


the open secret of Kant is the full reply. It is simply of no con- 
sequence to the case what states of consciousness precede or follow 
what other states of consciousness. Let it be granted (whether 
true or not) that ‘ phenomena of consciousness to which we give 
the names of matter and motion” precede all others. What of 
it? Kant has proved to us that no phenomenon of consciousness— 
no matter, no motion, no sensation—and, beyond all these, no 
time and no space, in which all the rest appear—has, or can have, 
any existence, except as put into unity, form, and order, by the 
unity, form, and order of mind. If both “the synthesis of appre- 
hension ” and “ the synthesis of apperception ” enter into any state 
of consciousness named matter, to give it birth, there is no danger 
of taking the element of intelligence for an afterbirth of the 
process. 


1 “Hume,” page 80. 
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Here is 
THE PIVOT OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY, 


on which it all turns. Uproot the pivot who can? It is said that 
the thought of the world is now returning to Kant. It is strange 
—a “grim joke,” as Carlyle might say—but Herr Professor Kant 
foresaw what a mess of “ cerebration ” would follow him, and part- 
ly at least by his own fault. He prophesied it. In 1787, closing 
his “‘ Preface” to the second edition of the “Critique of Pure 
Reason,” he said : 


“To those deserving meu, who so happily combine profundity of view 
with a talent for lucid exposition—a talent which I myself am not con- 
scious of possessing—lI leave the task of removing any obscurity which 
may still adhere to the statement of my doctrines. For, in this case, the 
danger is not that of being refuted, but of being misunderstood.” 


This was said a hundred and six years ago. Kant has had 
many a critic since, in many a country, and his book has dissolved 
many a head ; but his words, true when written, are true to-day. 
He has never been “ refuted” ; and while the human mind is a 
perceptive, a conceptive, and a rational unity, the construction of 
it will permit no such ambitious feat. The thought of Kant has 
been extended ; and the extension we may cheerfully admit to be 
correction. His circumference was larger than he supposed ; but 
he centres the circle of modern science and of modern philosophy. 

Kant’s industry, as we have seen, began with the general ac- 
ceptance of what, if designated in a national way, would be 
called British idealism. Mr. Lewes, as biographical historian and 
coroner of philosophy, tells us that, after Locke, “ it was consid- 
ered established ” that we “could have no knowledge not derived 
from experience,” no experience but of “ideas,” and consequent- 
ly that we “could never know things in themselves, but only 
things as they affect us.’ While Kant set out to analyze “ex- 
perience” for the @ priori mental factor of it, and to dissect 
“‘ideas””—to which he gave the better name of “ re-presenta- 
tions” (meaning second-presentations, reflexes, doubles)—he in- 
herited from the Lockists their conception of the ultimate non-ego 
—the objective background of matter—and never outgrew that 
conception. Whatever unity and form we, as units of mind, may 
bring to the nature and construction of our objects, the filling of 
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them is not innate in,us. It has a source apart. It comes from 
another—say, sensuously, an owt, though it is only ¢Aés through 
re-presentation in space. But this ultimate non-ego Kant took 
for granted at his first step, and finally, as against Fichte and 
others, believed that he demonstrated. He called it the “ noume- 
non,” the “real correlate of matter,” and pluralized it as “things 
in themselves.” Yet he insisted, just as Herbert Spencer does 
to-day, that ’tis “ unknown and unknowable.” 

In a certain way—vital enough, too—“ things in themselves” 
are “unknown and unknowable.” Man is a small, dependent, 
limited being. Let us admit at once every old proverb in the 
world, to the effect that “the finite cannot comprehend the in- 
finite.” Sir William Hamilton issued a complete list of such 
proverbs. Let us adopt the whole of it. “The finite cannot 
comprehend the infinite.’ The very meaning of “ things in them- 
selves” is that they are withheld from us in their specific contents. 
But in their general nature they are related and revealed to us; 
and the revelation is always asserted when we name them “source 
of impact,” the “real correlate of matter,” “things in them- 
selves,” or even “the unknown and unknowable.” Is there an 
“unknown and unknowable?” Yes, there ¢s. But whatever zs 
has beeng—must have being, or not be that which “is.” So much 
then we know of “the unknown and unknowable”: it has being ; 
it is a fact." But we know it negatively, as well as positively. 
We know what it is not, on precisely the same ground that we 
know what it zs. Being a “noumenon,” it is no¢a phenome- 
non; being a “thing in ¢se//,” it is not what things are to wa. 
Being “ the real correlate of matter,” it is no¢ matter, but is the 
objective background of matter. But Kant had analyzed matter 


- and found it to be a relation—a relation between finite subjective 


awareness and this very noumenal background now in view. He 
had found, too, that all matter—every spicule of it—is 


EXHAUSTED IN THE RELATION 


—that out of the relation matter has no existence. By these pres- 
ents, then, we know that the objective background of matter, the 
ultimate non-ego, is not material. 


1 Even Mr. Spencer sees this quite clearly in criticising Hamilton and Mansel. 
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But here let us pause and think, for our final step: it is worth 
our while. When reduced to elements, to principles, what is 
there of the universe—the all of things? Just the subjective and 
the objective, mind and matter. Hence, that which is not matter 
is mind. Nothing else is left for it. 

We may wriggle at this terminus as much as we like, but there 
is no dodging it. It may be said, for instance, that, while we 
know and experience nothing but mind and matter (including with 
matter its phenomenated vistas, space and time), we can imagine 
something else than either; and, during the past fifty years, this 
nonsense has found lodgment in many heads. Now I can imagine 
anything, in the meaning that I can arbitrarily produce some 
foolish fancy. I can imagine a white blackbird, with his tail- 
feathers on his head. But I cannot imagine even this self-evident 
contradiction as possessing neither mind nor matter. What is an 
object of imagination ? (of fancy?) It may be empty of matter, 
and so unlike the white blackbird. But no object of imagination 
can be empty of mind. Imagination is itself an act of mind: 
hence every possible product of imagination must partake of 
mind. If, therefore, 1 imagine something apart from mind and 
matter, it must still spring from mind, contain mind, and so not 
be apart from inind. The “vreductio ad absurdum” can be. had 
cheap and sure, just where it is most needed. 

Reaching the view where noumena, as impossible to matter, 
are resolved into mind or spirit, it is evident that we have now 
parted company with the good Professor Kant, though merely by 
taking a step beyond him which he himself had made inevita- 
ble. Very early in his work he had said : 


“There are two sources of human knowledge (which probably spring 
from a common, but to us unknown root), namely, sense and understand- 
ing. By the former, objects are given to us; by the latter, thought.” 


Dissecting, with Kant, the nature of “ understanding,” we have 
discovered init the unal form of all our re-presentations—of every 
perceptible and conceivable objected fact. Dissecting “sense,” 
with the same instructor, we have found it to be certain modes of 
mental susceptibility, its physical organs being nothing but rela- 
tions between susceptible awareness and the noumenal unknown, 
like all the rest of “ matter.” Led, once more, by our Professor 
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straight up to this noumenal unknown, where he willed to stop 
and turn his back on it, we have only had to look, in order to see 
it collapse into the self-retention of Spirit—spirit owt of us, but 
still am dtself, as the totality of Spiritual Being. We have thus 
found the “one common root” of all knowledge and of all things. 
But we have touched, also, the apex of thought and can now see 
what is meant—really and fully meant—by 


“ ABSOLUTE IDEALISM.” 


Absolute Idealism is not merely a phrase; it is a magnificent 
fact. Immersed in matter, fooled by our senses, we may insist 
on looking at all sensuous phenomena, as the Rev. John Jasper 
looks at the sun, with honest contempt for Copernicus and New- 
ton. ‘“ De earf do not move roun’ de sun,” exclaimed the sturdy 
colored preacher, “ but de bressed sun move roun’ de earf. Dere 
she go now: don’t I see her wi’ dese very eyes?” Parson Jasper 
does see the sun moving round the earth, and in the same way we 
all see the objects of our senses existing in perfect independence 
of ourselves. Still, as surely as astronomy has proved the delu- 
sion of taking the sun’s movement from the eye, philosophy—and 
indeed “practical science” itself—has proved the delusion of 
taking objective re-presentations as not constructed through sub- 
jective being. The inevitable end of this proof is the dissolution 
of noumena as anything “ material,” and the inclusion of all 
things in 
UNIVERSAL SPIRIT. 


Of such spirit, finite subjectivity is a function—a necessary par- 
ticipative reflex, through which the Universal Spirit is life, mani- 
festation, self-evolution. But here we must look back, and waive 
our final adieu to Kant. Here at last we must take a new guide, 
named 

HEGEL. 


But Hegel will never be of much use to mankind until the way 
to his starting-point is seen through Kant, and seen as clearly as 
sunlight. When Hegel sat down to write his “ Logic,” he knew 
all there was in Kant’s idealism, implicit as well as explicit, and 
took it Literally ; just as Kant, when he sat down to write his 
“ Critique of Pure Reason,” knew all the philosophical and scien- 
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tific idealism that had preceded him, and took the general result 
of it literally. But, as a requisite, perhaps, to his microscopic 
analysis of human subjectivity, he closed his eyes to all else. He 
declined to generalize his own discoveries. Hence his trouble 
with “ the antinomies,” his non-objectiveness for the “ transcen- 
dental ideas,” and his need of a “ moral” ground for intellectual 
truth. Let us not presume to find fault with this need. If ever 
an error was high and holy, it was this one. It was the error of 
a conscience as grand, in a way, as even the master-mind that 
stands, so far, for the analytic capacity of the human race. But 
Kaut’s synthesis was Hegel. As Kant is the inmost centre of 
modern knowledge, Hegel is as yet the circumference. There has 
been now and then in the world a man who has dreamed of 
antagonizing, and even “ refuting,” Hegel. There has been now 
and then a man who fancied he could “ distil” knowledge out of 
Hegel, without seeing a spark of light beyond Hume; and there 
was not long ago one man—-a very imposing collector of philosoph- 
ical bric-d-brac—who wondered if Hegel ever really knew what 
he was about—ever “understood Aimself”’ When the virtual 
sons of that genial Scotch bachelor, David Hume, arrive in sight 
of Kant, it may be of some use for them to begin a consideration 
of Hegel. 





MYSTIC THEOLOGY. 


BY DIONYSIUS AREOPAGITA, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK BY THOMAS DAVIDSON. 
Cuapter I. 


The Divine Darkness. | 


§ 1. Trinity Superessential, Superdivine, and Superexcellent, 
Guide of Christian Theosophy, direct us to the superunknown, 
supersplendent, and supreme height of mystic oracles, where the 
simple and absolute and unchanging mysteries of theology are re- 
vealed in the superlucent gloom of the Silence that initiates into 
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hidden things, mysteries that in the deepest darkness outshine 
the brightest light, and in the altogether intangible and invisible 
overfill the eyeless intellects with superbeautiful splendors. This 
be my prayer! 

But thou, O dear Timothy, in thine intense endeavor after mys- 
tic visions, put aside sensible and intellectual acts, and all things 
sensible and intelligible, and all things non-existent and existent, 
and, as far as may be, aspire to the unity of that which is above 
essence and knowing; for by a non-relative and absolute with- 
drawal from thyself and from all things, thou shalt, having put 
off all things, and been released from all things, be borne aloft to 
the superessential ray of divine darkness. 

§ 2. See to it, however, that none of the uninitiated overhear 
these things—such, I mean, as are bound fast in things existent, 
and imagine that nothing exists superessentially above the exist- 
ent, but think that, with their own knowing, they know Him who 
hath made darkness His hiding place. And if initiations into di- 
vine mysteries are above their reach, what shall we say of them 
who are more uninitiated, who image the overlying cause of all 
things by the last of existent things, and say that it in no way 
excels the godless, multiform shapes which they fashion ; whereas 
they ought both to affirm of it all the affirmations of things that 
are, a8 being the cause of all things, and more properly to deny 
them all of it, as superexisting above all, and not to think that 
the negations are opposed to the affirmations, but much rather 
that it is above privations, being above all negation and position. 

§ 3. Hence it is that the divine Bartholomew says that The- 
ology is both great and least, and the Gospel broad and large, and 
yet concise. This seems to me to be a marvellous insight of his, 
that the Good Cause of all things is at once of many words, of few 
words, and of no words, inasmuch as it has neither word nor in- 
telligence, since it superessentially overlies all things, and is 
shown forth without veil and truly only to those who pass through 
all things accursed and all things pure, and pass beyond al] ascent 
of all holy heights, and leave behind all divine lights and sounds 
and words celestial, and pass into the gloom where, as the Oracles 
say, He who is above all truly 7s. Not in vain, indeed, is the di- 
vine Moses commanded first to purify himself and then to sepa- 
rate himself from those that are not pure; and after aJl purifica- 
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tion he hears the many-voiced trumpets, sees many lights forth- 
flashing pure and far-diffused rays; then he is separated from the 
many and, with chosen priests, attains to the height of divine 
ascents. But even then he is not in the presence of God Him- 
self; nor doth he behold Him (for He is invisible); but only the 
place where He is. This, I think, indicates that the divinest and 
loftiest things of sight and intelligence are certain objective 
Words, objectified by Him who transcends all things—Words 
through which His presence, which is above all thought, is re- 
_ vealed, standing upon the intelligible heights of His holiest places. 
And then he is set free from the seen things themselves and from 
them that see, and passes into the truly mystical gloom of un- 
knowledge, in which he dies to all cognitive apprehensions, and 
finds himself in the totally intangible and invisible, being alto- 
gether of Him who is above all, belonging to no one, either to 
himself or to another, but being united in its better part to Him 
who is altogether unknown, by complete inaction ot knowledge, 
and, by knowing nothing, knowing super-intelligently. 


Cuapter II. 


How we must be united and offer Hymns to Him who is the 
Author of all Things and above all Thins. 


It is in this superlucent darkness that we long to be, and through 
unsight and unknowledge to see and to know that which is above 
sight and knowledge, by very not seeing and not knowing. This, 
indeed, is truly to see and to know and to praise superessentially 
the Superessential by the removal of all existent things; just as 
those who make a statue out of a single block remove all the — 
obstacles that impede the pure vision of the hidden one, and dis- 
play, by mere removal, the hidden beauty, itself by itself. And 
we must, [ think, praise the removals in a way opposite to the 
positions. The former, indeed, we put on, beginning from the 
first and passing down through the middle to the last; in the lat- 
ter case, making our ascents from the last to the most principal, 
we remove all things, in order that without a veil we may know 
that unknowledge which lies hidden by all known things in all 
things that are, and may see that supéressential darkness which is 
hidden by all the light in all the things that are. 
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Cuarter III. 


Affirmative and Negative Theologies. 


In our Outlines of Theology we have celebrated the leading 
principles of Affirmative Theology, showing how the Divine and 
Good Nature is called One, and how it is called Three; what 
is the meaning in it of Fatherhood and Sonship, and what is 
the import of the theology of the Spirit; how from the imma- 
terial and individual Good there sprang the embosomed lights of 
goodness, which have remained immanent in the Good itself, in 
themselves and in each other, with an immanence coeternal with 
their propagation; how the superessential Jesus was essenced 
with truths of human nature; and so on through all those truths 
revealed by the Oracles, which are celebrated in the Outlines of 
Theology. 

In our work On the Divine Names we have shown how God is 
called Good, how Existent, how Life and Wisdom and Power, and 
all the other titles of the intellectual divine naming. In our Sym- 
bolic Theology, again, we have shown what are the metonymies 
from sensible to divine things; what are the divine shapes, the di- 
vine figures and parts and organs, what are the divine places 
and worlds; what the angers, griefs, wraths; what the intoxica- 
tions and the nauseas, the oaths and the maledictions; what the 
sleepings and wakings, and all the other sacredly moulded shapes 
of symbolic divine representation. And I think you have seen 
how the last are more prolix than the first; for it was neces- 
sary that the Outlines of Theology and the evolution of the Di- 
vine Names should be briefer than the Symbolic Theology. The 
truth is, the further we carry our nods of negation upward, the 
more our words are contracted by the surveys of intellectual 
things, and so even now, in passing into the darkness that is 
above intellect, we shall find not brevity of speech, but complete 
absence ot speech and absence of intelligence. And in the one 
case, speech, going down from the highest to the lowest, widened 
out to an extent proportionate to the amount of the descent; 
whereas, in the present case, mounting from the lowest to the 
highest, it is narrowed in proportion to the ascent, and at the end 
of the entire ascent it will be voiceless altogether, and altogether 
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united to the ineffable. “ But why,” you will say, “ do we begin the 
divine positings from the first, and then begin the divine removals 
from the last?” Because, in positing that which is above all 
positing, we were obliged to begin positing the suggestive affirma- 
tion from that which is most akin to it; whereas, in removing 
that which is above all removal, we were obliged to remove it from 
the things that are farthest apart from it. Is not God more truly 
life and goodness than He is air and stone? And is it not more 
true that He does not suffer from intoxication and is not wrathful 
than that He is not named and is not thought? 


Cuaprer LV. ~ 


The Supreme Cause of all the Sensible is not any Sensible Thing. 


We affirm, therefore, that the Cause of all things, being above 
all things, is neither essenceless, nor lifeless, nor reasonless, nor 
mindless; nor has it body, or fashion, or form, or quality, or quan- 
tity, or bulk; nor is it in place, nor is it seen, nor hath it sensible 
contact. It neither feels nor is felt; nor has it disorder and con- 
fusion, as if excited by material passions; nor is it powerless, as 
if subject to sensible contingencies; nor is it in need of light; 
nor is it or has it either change, or decay, or division, or privation, 
or flux, or any other sensible thing. 


Cuarrer V. 


The Supreme Cause of all the Intelligible is not any Intelligible 
Thing. 

Ascending again, we affirm that it is neither soul nor intel- 
lect ; nor has it imagination, or opinion, or reason, or intelligence ; 
nor is it reason or intelligence; nor is it spoken or thought. It 
is neither number, nor order, nor magnitude, nor littleness, nor 
equality, nor inequality, nor similarity, nor dissimilarity. It nei- 
ther stands, nor moves, nor rests; it neither has nor is power or 
light ; it neither lives, nor is life; it is neither essence, nor eternity, 
nor time. Even intellectual contact does not belong to it. It is 
neither science nor truth, It is not even royalty or wisdom ; not 
one; not unity; not divinity or goodness; nor even spirit as we 
know it. It is neither sonship, nor paternity, nor any other ex- 
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istent thing known to us or to any other, It is not anything non- 
existent or existent; nor do things existent know it as it is; nor 
does it know existent things as existent. There is no speech, or 
name, or knowledge of it. It is neither darkness nor light; nor 
error, nor truth; nor is there universal positing or removal of it. 
Nay, when we posit and remove those things that come after it, 
we do not posit or remove it, since the complete and unitary 
cause of all things is above all positing, and beyond all removal 
the transcendence of that which is absolutely abstracted from ali 
things and above all things. 





FRIENDSHIP. 
BY LEONORA B, HALSTED, 


Friendship, happily, is nothing new; but, for that matter, 
neither is life; yet each person finds it quite interesting to live 
and to learn how others have lived; and so it is with the beauti- 
ful experience of friendship. Homer sings it in the early litera- 
ture and Emerson analyzes it in the late; the Old Testament 
gives us a beautiful example of it, and the New a higher one; 
one of the chief works of Plato—* The Banquet ”—extolled it, and 
one of the greatest poems of modern times—“ In Memoriam ”— 
grew from it as an exquisite plant from earth to light. Yet the 
subject is inexhaustible, for individuality has its freest play in 
this relation. Indeed, tne friendships we have at the same time 
with different persons differ as much as they do. The relation 
changes and rearranges itself incessantly, for each man has va- 
rious facets to his character; one friend fits to one, another to 
more than one, but no human being can by any possibility satisfy 
another at every point continuously. 


“We hold our dear ones with a firm, strong clasp, 
We hear their voices, look into their eyes ; 
And yet betwixt us in that clinging clasp 
A distance lies.” 
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This distance is the mystery of individuality ; and it is curious 
to see how the sense of it has developed through the ages. Plato, 
in his famous conversation on love, gives an illustration of the 
way his age regarded it : 

“Tf, where two who love are together, Vulean were to stand 
over them with his tools in his hand and ask them, ‘ Do ye desire 
to be in the same place with each other, so as never by day or 
night to be apart from each other? for, if ye long for this, I am 
willing to melt you down together and to mould you into the same 
mass, so that you two may live as one person, and, when ye die, 
may remain forever in Hades, one soul instead of two.’ On 
hearing this,” proceeds Plato, “not a single person would appear 
to wish for anything else, but would in reality conceive he had 
heard that which long ago he wished for, and, being melted with 
his beloved, he would out of two become one.” 

But Montaigne does not wish an indistinguishable unity that 
would rob both of the chief joy of love—the joy of giving. “The 
friend,” he says, “is sorry he is not treble or quadruple, and that 
he has not many souls and many wills to confer them all upon this 
one object.” While, in our own day, individuality has developed 
so far that Emerson finds it necessary to say, “ At times, let us 
bid even our dearest friends farewell, and defy them, saying, 
‘Who are you? Unhand me; I will be dependent no more.’ ” 
And in his poem somewhat ironically named “ Give all to Love,” 
he adjures the lover thus: 


“ Keep thee to-day, 
To-morrow, forever, 
Free as an Arab 
Of thy beloved.” 


But this is the nomadic spirit defying social life and preferring 
isolation with caprice to freedom attained through the perfect law 
of liberty. 

The true reason for love is the simplest one: “ Because it is he; 
because it is 1”; the spontaneous attraction of two characters 
for each other; the intense and abiding personal element that is 
as the earth to the plant, that by which it stands firm. But 
friendship is of the earth, earthy, unless it lifts itself into the 
light and grows and blossoms ever higher, bearing the fruit of 
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years of noble and tender experience in common. It cannot be 
lasting or good while it lasts if its chief strength lies in the em- 
ployment of the senses. If to see, hear, or feel our friends in the 
literal meaning of these words is necessary in order to keep our 
affection alive, it is of small value. Friendship worthy of the 
name is supersensuous ; it is capable of penetrating distance and 
silence to “coincide in rest” with an absent friend. It sees, 
hears, and feels witlout the need of bodily organs, for it lives in 
a higher atmosphere than that of the body and can command 
finer forces. 

A close personal affection, however, attracts many dangers, 
chief of which is the desire to enslave. To friendship, on the 
contrary, freedom is absolutely essential. It is not, like the con- 
jugal, a relation of one to one. There should be free play of in- 
dividuality not alone of friends toward each other, but of each 
friend toward all others. The greed of exclusive possession is 
fatal. Demands in affection are death blows. The friend who 
asks more than he can command strangles by his clinging em- 
brace. Seek ownership of your friend and you own but yourself, 
for you push him away. “ Violence touches not love.” Seek 
confidence and you repel it. Await it, content whether it hastens 
or delays, and, unless principle or lack of sympathy prevents, it 
will be yours in due season. What would hasten it is inconsistent 
with true friendship. Why should you pry even in thought into 
the hidden recesses of a friend’s life? Do you not trust him, or 
are you unwilling that he should have any unshared thought or 
memory? It is like asking him what he has eaten in order to 
make that face and form. He, as his life has made him, is your 
friend ; “ here took his station and degree, one born to love you.” 
Does not this result transcend details? On the other hand, where 
there is a reason for communicating facts, for telling what kind 
of food went to produce the spiritual muscle and nerve you ad- 
mire in your friend, if he is honest and you are sympathetic, he 
wiil speak freely. Sympathy has an incalculable power; it is the 
dynamic force of the world. 

But it is not to be expected that so complex a creature as man 
will find another person with whom he can coalesce in “ the sim- 
plicity and wholeness with which one chemical atom meets 
another.” Such unity is not found among animals, nor even 
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plants; each part in every union maintains its identity, and it 
would be retrogression for man not to maintain his. Friendship 
does not require him to sacritice his individuality, but to enlarge 
it, for it is simply the spontaneous recognition in one nature of 
congeniality in another. Congeniality may exist in one portion 
of the meeting characters and not at allin others. Discrimina- 
tion, the knowledge of when to withhold no less than when to 
give, is as essential to friendship as to love. Only an inexperi- 
enced person expects to throw his whole weight upon any other 
person as a child upon its mother, or the soul upon God. It is a 
childish thought and shows lack of appreciation of the other per- 
sonality. Nowhere are the niceties of life, the delicacy of pene- 
tration, and the tact of usage more necessary than in all forms of 
affection. Without these, friendship is quickly trampled in the 
mire, and, if it exists at all, endures only by maintaining itself at 
a very low level. 

So jealousy should be obliterated from friendship. The more 
friends your friend has, the richer are you, for you share his 
wealth, his added experience. We can possess fully only by par- 
ticipation. We come more into union with each other as we be- 
come more universal. The etymology of this word signifies turning 
all into one. The more that is done, the more there is to share ; 
and the less we go outside of a single friend, a single interest, the 
smaller is our harvest—either to keep or divide. Friendship 
should reach out many hands to grasp the produce of others, giv- 
ing of its own in return, and draw them back to feed and beautify 
those dearest. 

The question of supremacy also should not obtrude itself be- 
tween friends. ‘“ You ought to love me more than any other be- 
cause I love you more than any other ” is a wretched claim. The 
theory of sixpence for sixpence is not suitable to friendship; it 
has no business to demand what it is incapable of winning. Ifa 
friend can gain and retain affection, so much the better; if not, 
whose fault is it so much as his own? Moreover, the nature that 
considers itself defrauded if its affection is unreciprocated in de- 
gree has much to learn. In material wealth, whom do we con- 
sider the richer man? the one who can give, or the one who can 
only take? If you have millions to give away, are you not 
wealthier than the pauper who has nothing? And this holds 
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good of spiritual matters far more deeply. It is more blessed to 
give than to receive. It is infinitely better to love than to be 
loved ; to be active than passive; to have energy than inertia. 

Of course, in friendship as elsewhere the ideal is equality. 
‘Love without love in return is like a question without an an- 
swer.” Reciprocally to give and take is the most perfect condi- 
tion, but the mercantile idea of guid pro quo should be disclaimed 
by friends as by lovers. Only in the rarest instances can the de- 
gree be the same. The desire to be loved is just and right in its 
place, but it must be made to keep its place, not usurp attention. 
The craving for return must be divested of selfishness, must not 
be a centralized point, but enclose a large circumference, in order 
not to injure the finer elements of friendship. A man, however, 
should rejoice in receiving as well as giving. If he does not, he 
cannot be a true friend, for in receiving reluctantly he deprives 
his friend of the very joy he himself most appreciates. 

Montaigne, who, cynic as he is on some subjects, gross and vul- 
gar in many ways, has yet a wonderfully deep insight into friend- 
ship, tells of an example which he considers “ very fully to the 
point.” 

“ Eudamidas, a Corinthian, had two friends, and, coming to 
die, being poor and his friends rich, made his will after this man- 
ner: ‘I bequeath to Aretheus the maintenance of my mother, to 
support and provide for her in her old age; and to Charixenus I 
bequeath the care of marrying my danghter, and to give her as 
good a portion as he is able; and in case one of these chances to 
die, I hereby substitute the other in his place.’ They who first 
saw this will made themselves very merry at the contents, but the 
heirs accepted the legacies with very great content, and Charixe- 
nus dying within five days after, Aretheus nourished the old 
woman with great care and tenderness ; and of five talents he had, 
gave two and a half in marriage with an only daughter, and two 
and a half in marriage with the daughter of Eudamidas, and on 
the same day solemnized both their nuptials. Eudamidas,” Moiu- 
taigne remarks further on, “as a bounty and favor bequeeths to 
his friends a legacy of employing themselves in his service, and 
doubtless the force of friendship is more eminently apparent in 
this act of his than in that of Aretheus.” 

This is the true point of view. In friendship the receiver shows 
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even a greater generosity than the giver does, for his feeling is 
liable to misconstruction, whereas the material generosity is plain 
to the dullest sense. But the friendships are rare in which one 
can give or receive material benefit and not strain the relation. 
Silver and gold are heavy loads for the shoulders of friends to 
carry; they are apt to bend under the burden and we lose the 
free carriage our friends liked in us. Where a person feels he is 
under an obligation to another, if it be only for a dollar, the rela- 
tion of friendship is disturbed. Love alone is true gratitude and 
removes all sense of obligation. 


“ This it was that made me move 
As light as carrier birds in air: 
I loved the weight I had to bear, 
Because it needed help of love.” 


The finest gratitude does not ask for opportunity to return the 
aid or favor received to the person from whom it came, but ap- 
preciates it so keenly that it seeks with eagerness opportunities 
of passing the good deed on. Thus it transcends the particular 
instance and broadens into “ the general deed of man.” 


Emerson scathes the commonplace which enters into our frier d- 
ships, but it would seem more just to look upon it as the clothing 
of modesty. The heart must not unveil itself before an imperfect 
sympathy, and our ordinary remarks on meeting a friend are like 
the prelude that attunes the singer and his audience before the ex- 
quisite melody begins. Or a touch may be all that is necessary 
for this prelude—a tonch on the key-note—so vital is deep emo- 
tion. I meet a friend after long years of absence, or a few hours 
in which much has occurred. We clasp hands, we look in each 
other’s eyes, and the prelude is done; speech can begin with per- 
fect security of comprehension. And to be understood! to under- 
stand! this is the chief glory of friendship. That which can be 
safely left unspoken is the main portion of any heartfelt speech. 
Words are but indications, buoys in the ocean of the unuttered. 
If one sees only the buoy, how impossible to convey to him a sense 
of the infinite sea! “Songs without words,” writes a friend; “a 
love-letter without words; any one can write a love-letter with 
words, but I can write and you can read a love-letter without 
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words.” Ay, there it is; the harmony of feeling, the assurance 
of comprehension, the free ebb and flow of the tides of love out 
of and into one’s being. 

These caresses of friendship make the lvre of love vibrate as 
deeply and sweetly as the other touches of thought and unsensu- 
ous feeling. The harmony is the richer for every added chord. 
Emerson does not appreciate this; he is afraid of being familiar 
with his friends. He wants to keep them in the highest and most 
rarefied air. He will talk with them only on the mountain tops. 
“It would indeed give me a certain household joy,” he acknowl- 
edges, “to quit this lofty seeking, this spiritual astronomy, and 
come down to warm sympathies with you ; but then I know well 
I shall mourn always the vanishing of my mighty gods.” 

He forgets that God himself is love, and manifests himself to 
the lowly in heart, the childlike in spirit. He is terribly afraid of 
his friends; they are very breakable idols. He goes into the 
sanctuary only on rare occasions, when by fasting and solitude he 
has made himself worthy; he walks on tiptoe, he dares hardly 
breathe for fear the precious piece of rare porcelain will fall and he 
be left mourning among the fragments. But perfect love casteth 
out fear. It sweeps aside these brittle gods and walks out into the 
world accompanied, as by the breath of life, with the living, lov- 
ing, bending, uplifting friend. Nothing is small to such a friend ; 
a touch of the hand is a heart thrill; a sense of his presence 
creates an atmosphere of joy; a thought heard together echoes 
deeply and returns in a musical chord ; an idea flashing simultane- 
ously into two minds is like a touch of the Holy Spirit, for friend- 
ship as well as religion has its Pentecost. 

You are not afraid of your friend’s idealizing you; you want 
him to idealize you to the utmost reach of his capacity ; for far from 
weighting you, it helps you to soar. In the eons of eternity you 
may become what he thinks you, and in the mean time he inspires 
you to persevere toward this glorious goul. When you are 
tempted to fall backward, his ideal holds you firm and helps you 
forward. Even if you fail him, as yourself, egregiously, you know 
that his love will take on the form of compassion, and will rescue 
you if rescue be possible. So you are not afraid of him. While 
a false note jars with hateful dissonance on the harmony of your 
affection, yet you rejoice in the thought that your friend’s love 
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will aid you to less imperfect truth, and that, under his modulat- 
ing touch, discords will at last blend into music. 


It is difficult to tell what best evidences friendship. Love is the 
solvent of all things ; it holds in solution, as it were, every possi- 
bility of devotion, tenderness, helpfulness ; some event occurs and 
the possibility is precipitated into an act, a word, a silence. A 
slight thing may convey more meaning than a much greater 
thing. It is not quantity so much as quality that is precious. 
Deeds, however great, are not the stuff of which friendship is 
made, any more than food is the stuff out of which genius is 
made: all can eat, few can be geniuses or friends. But we can- 
not be either unless, when occasion demands, the food and deeds 
are ready. Yet if we fail even at the crucial moment, friendship 
should trust us, if we repent, beyond that failure. Where is there 
a greater instance of supreme confidence in a friend than Christ 
gave to Peter when, after Peter had denied him thrice, he gave 
him the opportunity to obliterate these denials by calling forth 
thrice the reassurance of his love and, moreover, taught him 
how to prove it ? 

Christ said a man cannot do more than to give up his life for 
his friend, yet how many have died for those they knew not! 
Witness the nurses and physicians who flock to a plague-stricken 
district. But by giving up one’s life Christ may have meant, not 
death, but a living sacrifice. This indeed is a supreme test of 
friendship, for it is constantly recurring, never ending, and puts 
one’s whole self to the proof. It is comparatively easy to die and 
be done with it, as the phrase goes, but to live day after day, 
week after week, year after year, and respond triumphantly to 
every test friendship can put upon one—this is to be a friend 
indeed. 

But if few can be heroes, we can at least try to be genuine so 
far as we go, and this is the essential element of greatness. To be 
true, “never to relent, never to give one’s self the lie,” is the chief 
point. 

“ Being true unto thine own self, 
Thou art faithful, too, to me.” 


“ Gracchus and Blosius,” we are told, “ were more friends than 
citizens. Having absolutely given up themselves to one another, 
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each held absolutely the reins of the other’s inclinations.” But 
no one has a right to give himself up to another so absolutely as 
to be governed by that other. History shows us in large exam- 
ples how such surrender eventuates. Give up your conscience 
and will to the church, and you become a priest-pulled puppet ; 
give them up to the state, and you become a slave; give them up 
to society, and it scorns while using you; give them up in the 
family, and you are trodden underfoot. A man must stand like 
Coriolanus, “as if he were author of himself and knew no other kin.” 
Then, from this attitude of self-possession the gift of himself be- 
comes royal ; his friendship is of more worth to one happy enough 
to secure it than diamonds or crowns; it has no measure but its 
own—spiritual life. 

To me, the illustrations of deepest friendship are these: A 
woman of sensitive conscience, unsparing self-condemnation, and 
an intense reserve, when confessing a sin to another said, “I 
would as soon you knew it as to know it myself.” What surety 
of comprehension this betokens! It reminds one of Tennyson’s 
adjuration to his dead friend, to.be near him through all the 
throes of life; but then comes the doubt whether really he does 
wish his friend to see the inner vileness” and “the hidden 
shame.” Yet love triumphs. 


“There must be wisdom with great Death ; 
The dead shall look me through and through.” 


What makes the other instance greater is the fact that both 
were living, and the living have not the “ larger, other eyes, to 
make allowance for us all.” 

To receive a confidence and shut it away so sacredly that its re- 
flection may never be seen peering ghost-like from the mirrors of 
memory, even by the sensitive eye of the person who confided it, 
is a delicacy of friendship essential to its refinement. The dead 
indeed can be trusted not to remind us of our sins, but the living 
may make life a torture thereby, and contidence an unutterably 
bitter regret. 

The second illustration is this: Two women were about to part 
for an indefinite period. One of them was iu very unhappy cir- 
cumstances and of a tempestuous nature. “Suppose,” said she, 
** you should return five years hence and find me in a house ot ill- 
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fame, what would you do?” ‘Go and bring you out,” was the 
instant reply. It contains a great lesson, for such is the love that 
casteth out fear, and the faith that can move mountains. 

The third example is of two men, one of whom alone was a 
true friend. It is told in “Sebastian Strome.” Strome had led 
an evil life under the mask of goodness; he had committed 
crime, but at last became thoroughly ashamed of it. On the point 
of doing what he could to expiate it, he revealed himself in all his 
vileness to the friend who had revered him as a demigod, regard- 
ing himself as worthless in comparison. Overwhelmed by the 
revelation, Smillet’s love broke out in the ery, “Id rather have 
done it myself!” As a spontaneous expression of deep friend- 
ship it would be hard to find anything its superior. 

All of these instances may seem as of small consequence com- 
pared to the action of Aretheus, but to me they indicate a fur 
higher reach of personal friendship. They indicate; that is all. 
The weather-vane tells the way of the wind better than something 
less sensitive. The compass is insignificant compared to the 
waste of waters in mid-ocean, but it indicates where lies the har- 
bor and safety. 


And this brings us to the duties of friendship, for to be a com- 
pass in troubled waters is one of the chief offices of friendship. 

Duties are based on principles. No matter how stately the 
superstructure may be, nor how fair the Palace of Delight, noth- 
ing truly human has its foundation elsewhere than on principle. 
The animal is beneath principle because unconscious of it (alas, 
that man has so much of the animal in him yet!); the divine 
may seem to transcend it; but this is only seeming. The divine 
weds principle to love and so makes principled action, spontane- 
ous action—the perfect law of liberty, the truth that maketh free. 

The ethics of friendship, then, are sincerity, fidelity, regard for 
the other’s welfare, and trust. 

Caprice and insincerity between friends cut both ways, for it 
would be more just to blame one’s self, at least partly, for the mis- 
take made in the choice of the friend and the ensuing disappoint- 
ment, than to blame wholly the fickle or false person. Intelligent 
perception is quite as essential as devotion. How can one expect 
seed to take root where there is no earth? If we sow our seed, 
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no matter how plentifully, on barren rocks, who is to blame that 
it does not spring up and bear fruit ¢ 

As to fidelity, while the close relationship of friends endures, it 
is easy to be true. But let a strain come and our principles are 
tested. Ifa friend falls away from one’s esteem and respect, and 
all efforts to recall him prove useless, what then? It is some- 
times the highest office of friendship to end it. Ifa man palters 
with his own soul, shall his friend palter with it also? Shall he 
not rather uphold the soul, having faith in its survival of this 
degradation, and refuse to recognize the evil mask as the true 
man? ‘ You are as though dead to me,” are bitter words to say, 
but they may be the precursor of resurrection; the reviving 
trumpet-call to one indeed dead in trespasses and sins. Then how 
gladly will the grave-clothes be stripped off, and the man clothed 
in rich raiment and seated at the friend’s right hand or held in 
his close embrace ! 

Just in which way friendship can be best served, however— 
whether by withdrawal or ceaseless endeavor to reform—is a ques- 
tion only the friend can decide. One must have great faith in 
the power affection gives him to say to another involved in sin, 
“T will come and take you out.” For if he fails and still tries to 
maintain the attitude of friendship he confirms the man in his 
evil. Forgiveness to anything less than heartfelt repentance evi- 
denced by action is encouragement of sin. If a man belies his 
own sense of right until it ceases to have any influence over his 
acts, and his intimates, becoming aware of his wrong-doing, put 
up with him as he does with himself, not demanding amendment 
of life as a condition of continued friendship, they have done 
what they can to harden his heart. ‘It is not so bad after all,” 
he tells himself. ‘ My friends know it and yet are my friends all 
the same.” 

Such persons have much to answer for. The world reflects the 
image a man casts therein ; but if the mirror is defective he gets a 
distorted view of himself and his judgment cannot help but err. 
It is of vital importance to everybody what others think of him, 
for each one is dependent on his fellows and each is responsible 
for his relations to others. 

Let us then be not too ready to drop our friends ; let us do so 
only when we must. Let us remember that hope is a virtue as 
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well as faith and charity, and give him not only one opportunity 
but many to reinstate himself. Peter should bea great comfort to 
all of us, because he proved how repentance and trust can redeem . 
the man. Two months after he had denied Christ thrice he stood 
on the temple steps and proclaimed him to the world. But we 
can hardly look for a quick Peter-like conversion in our faithless 
friend ; there is not the merit in us to create it; let us then give 
him time, give him all the time there is, which is eternity, and in 
some part of it our trust will be justified. 

Strome’s friend gave utterance to an expression of the purest 
unselfishness and his cry is echoed down the ages. “ Would I 
had died for thee, Absolom, my son!” And this is what the son 
of man and of God did. Vicarious life is the moving power of 
the universe. In God the personal and universal are united. 
“The strangest fact in the history of the world,” says Prof. 
Davidson, “ is the extraordinary personal love that Jesus excited 
in those who came in contact with him. They felt that in loving 
him they were loving the infinite God.” This personal love was 
the center from which the vast circumference of Christianity, with 
its immeasurable superiority to all other developments in religion 
or culture, drew its life, and will forever. Man and God have be- 
come friends. We need not be servants unless we choose, though 
those “ who will not ride in his chariot must drag in his chains.” 
But we are offered the divine prerogative of friendship, and “ so 
great a thing as friendship let us carry with what grandeur of soul 
we may.” 





ARISTOTLE’S DOCTRINE OF REASON. 


BY W. T, HARRIS. 


There are two points of view from which the human mind may 
contemplate the world. The first is the view of the world from 
the standpoint of sense-perception; the second, the view from the 
standpoint of the Reason or speculative insight. Sense-percep- 
tion views the world as a congeries of particular things, each one 
an independent existence having its own being by itself, apart 
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from the rest of the universe and in complete repose so far as its 
essence is concerned. All its relations to other beings are acci- 
dental and do not concern its essence. All its activities—move- 
ments, changes—too, are accidental, and do not affect its essential 
nature. 

Such a view of the world is properly called materialistic. It 
lovks upon the real and substantial as matter which fills space and 
is composed of hard particles, each excluding the others. Each 
material particle is an atom, or composed of atoms. These atoms 
are unchangeable and devoid of motion within themselves. This 
is the theory made to fit sense-perception. Sense-perception does 
not form a theory for itself of the universe, but reflection discovers 
the atomic theory as adapted to this sense-view of the world. 

The reason in its view of the world, on the other hand, takes 
its stand on the theory of self-activity as the truly existent. Ac- 
cording to it each thing in the universe is either a self-activity or 
dependent on a self-activity for all its qualities and attributes —all 
its properties and manifestations. 

Thus our two views of the world stand in contrast. The sense- 
view supposes the essential to be quiescent matter without move- 
ment except what it receives from outside itself. The reason-view 
holds the theory that essence is self-activity, and that all quiescent 
matter or material things are phenomenal. By phenomenal it 
means dependent being—not self-contained and essential, but only 
the manifestation of an essence. which is self-active. 

To the sense-point of view nothing seems so absurd as the theory 
that makes self-activity the basis of existence. To the reason it 
is utterly impossible to hold any other theory than that of a self- 
active basis for phenomena. Sense-perception does not see the 
necessity for self-activity ; in fact, it regards self-activity as incon- 
ceivable. Our minds can imagine a thing—a quiescent being, a 
form, a shape, but how can we imagine or envisage an activity—a 
self-activity? Sense-perception knows things, and things only. 
But reason knows things too, and it explains them through self- 
activity. Sense-perception explains things through things—great 
things through little things cr particles of matter, and little things 
through less things; and all things through least things or material 
atoms. Thus, to sense-perception, the important category or prin- 
ciple of explanation is composition or combination. Analysis and 
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synthesis explain the composition of each thing out of otherthings. 
But composition is an activity; it implies change and motion. 
How do things get compounded—how does composition happen ? 
On this topic sense-perception has not reflected. It has no theory 
of composition or decomposition, nor of any sort of activity in 
short; for it cannot image or picture an activity, and therefore 
ignores it altogether, or what is the same thing, refers it to the 
category of accident or chance: “ Things happen to get composed 
or joined together.” 

From the fact that sense-perception regards things as the only 
essential beings and neglects activity, it explains all movement 
and change as something which has an external origin to the thing. 
Things get moved by the action of other things. The explanation 
of the movement of any one thing is thus avoided: “This thing 
moves because other things have impinged upon it and caused it 
to move.” But why did those things impinge upon this thing? 
Why did they move and cause it to move? They moved, replies 
sense-perception, because other things impinged upon them and 
caused them to move, and still other things moved and caused 
those things to move. And so the origin of motion is pushed off 
ad infinitum ; it is always from beyond the things. 

It would seem as though sensesperception had a vague notion 
that the question of the whence of motion would somehow settle 
itself if it could be pushed off or postponed from present considera- 
tion. It says in effect: this thing is not the origin of motion; nor 
is that thing, nor any other thing. All motion that we see in 
things is derivative: “it cometh from afar.” It is not derived 
from things. Sense-perception by this admission has brought 
itself into a dilemma. For it attempted to explain the world by 
matter—by great things and little things—by masses and mole- 
cules. But it was obliged to use the category of composition and 
decomposition, a category of activity and not of matter. All the 
differences in the universe arise from composition and decomposi- 
tion; all the appearances, all the phenomena, all the things, in 
short, take on their present forms through this kind of activity 
known to sense-perception as composition and decomposition. © 
Hence it would seem that activity is the essential principle of ex- 
planation after all. Take away composition and you have left 
only atoms. But atoms are invisible. We cannot see or perceive 
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them except in the vast aggregates which compose things. Visi- 
bility is then the effect of activity or composition. Inasmuch as 
atoms are invisible they are mere fictions of thought set up by 
theory in order to explain sense-perception. 

Sense-perception explains things by composition, and ultimate 
things should be fixed elements or atoms. The dilemma into 
which this theory has run is this: all of reality should be in the 
form of ultimate things; but in point of fact all of reality per- 
ceptible by the senses is a result of activity. Because activity 
is the origin of visible form. The senses perceive only forms and 
shapes, but never perceive the forms and shapes of the ultimate 
elements. All objects of sense-perception are then perceivable 
only in so far as they are products of activity. Hence it is evi- 
dent that the one essential problem before the common sense of 
the world is to explain composition and decomposition, motion 
and change, activity and passivity. But this problem it has 
avoided and ignored. It has acted like the ostrich when pursued 
by the hunters: it has hidden its head in the sands (atoms) in 
order to avoid the pursuing questions regarding composition and 
activity. It has ignored the question of origin of motion, but in 
doing so it has been obliged to deny its origin in things. All 
motion comes to things from without and there is no origination 
of motion on the part of things. If sense-perception or reflection 
said anything else than this—if it admitted, for example, that 
motion could originate in a thing, it would admit self-activity. 

Reason sees this dilemma, and sees moreover that there is no 
escape from the admission of self-activity. Its reasoning is this: 

(a) Shapes and forms, positions and relations, composition and 
decomposition, arise by movement and change. 

(5) Change is either derived from some external source, or else 
it originates in self-activity within. 

(c) But if it originates from some external source there must be 
self-activity in that external source. If it is asserted that the ex- 
ternal source also receives its change from some other external 

source, reason replies effectively thus: 

' (da) Let this thing and all external things be devoid of self- 
activity ; let each thing in the universe be moved only by external 
causes, and it follows that all things are derivative and dependent 
on motion which comes from without; it follows then that motion 
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originates in itself; or if it does not originate, but is self-existent, 
then of course its influence on things (producing composition and 
decomposition in them) is only the manifestation of motion as self- 
activity or essential energy. Motion, or the source of motion, 
existing apart from things, eternally giving rise to formation and 
transformation—causing worlds to aggregate and mineral strata 
to deposit ; floods to disintegrate and frosts to fix; plants to grow ; 
animals to manifest selfhood ; races of men to seek to explain the 
world and themselves-—such source of such motion is self-activity. 
The world shows a gradation from mere mechanism or the move- 
ment of composition and decomposition which manifests the action 
of external forces only, up to life in which movement arises as the 
manifestation of will-power energizing to accomplish an inward 
purpose or design. 

Looking at the world then with the reason we see two orders of 
beings, a lowest and a highest, cut .ected by intermediate orders 
participating in both. First there are mechanical beings—help- 
less and unconscious—impelled from without; aggregated and 
disintegrated by external forces: the lowest form of being in the 
world, being that cannot determine its own form, but takes it as 
an impress from some other being. From mechanical being reason 
looks up along the line of progress and sees beings that possess 
some puwer of determining their own form; at the summit of the 
world it sees man, gifted with the power of perfect self-determina- 
tion. I say the power of perfect self-determination, and not the 
Sull realization of perfect self-determination. For man has the 
power to transform any thing, fact, or event, or any idea of his 
mind, and hence is responsible for them all. If it is already per- 
fect he can make it imperfect; if imperfect he can make it per- 
fect; or he can by his self-activity approximate perfection or im- 
perfection. But he is not, as historic individual, already perfect. 

Reason sees that the essence or essential being of the world 
must be not a thing or a being devoid of activity, but aself-activity. 
It recognizes in a man a being in whom is realized this self-activ- 
ity as an energy or power, but not as a completely self-realized 
being. ; 

Thus there are possible two forms of self-activity: tirst, self- 
activity as the power to realize itself; second, the self-activity that 
has completely accomplished this self-realization. 
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Now the insight of reason sees the necessity of self-activity as 
presuppused by all existence and change in the world. But what 
self-activity? The first or second form of self-activity—the com- 
plete self-realization or the power to realize itself? Certainly the 
former, the completed self-realization, is presupposed by a world 
of incomplete beings involved in a process of realization. Cer- 
tainly a being must realize itself before it can realize others. A 
World-Reason therefore that furnishes the self-activity necessary to 
a universe of dependent and derivative beings must be a completed 
self-realization. Only a finite time can separate a being from the 
perfection toward which it is growing or developing and for which 
it possesses capacity. But time does not and cannot condition the 
growth of the universe. It must be as complete at one time as at 
another. The absolute is unconditioned as to time. Time past 
is greater than any given time, and hence more than sufficient for 
any possible development that was in progress.| As a whole the 
universe is complete or perfect, and always has been. Any de- 
velopment or progress that we see now—any selfiactivities that we 
may now trace out in a stage of becoming or development, prove 
therefore that there is perennial renewal or new creation of beings 
that possess the capacity of growth. 

Returning to our comparison between sense-perception and 
reason, we may now affirm that the latter is theistic while the 
former is atheistic. 

Moreover, it is not a question of mere arbitrary choice which 
view one will take of the world. The theory of reason is the 
necessary view to the mature and logical thinker. The atomic 
view of sense-perception is possible only to persons of immature 
logical development, and although the numbey of persons who 
have traversed the logical steps and seen the nian may be 
said to be few in any age, yet the passage is open to each and 
every one, and has been open to them since its first exploration by 
Plato and Aristotle more than twenty-two centuries ago. 

Sense-perception explains by ignoring all activity, and thus by 
omitting all that needs explanation. Reason explains through 
tracing activity of every sort to its necessary presupposition, self- 
activity, and identifying self-activity first as life or secondly as 
mind. 

Religion, indeed, long before, had reached the true secret of 
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the universe, and made divine reason the burden of its revelation. 
Philosophy reached this result with Plato. In the form of religion 
the doctrine becomes the professed taith of the world, but as a 
philosophic insight it remains the possession of a few—of those 
few who will do the necessary thinking and go through the mental 
purification necessary to remove the images of sense that at first 
obscure the mental vision. In religion the doctrine remains a 
mystery which is believed, thought not understood. But, in the- 
ology, it is expounded by the aid of Philosophy. But without 
divesting one’s self of the form of sense-perception, one does not get 
to the true view, although one may learn the word-formula that 
expresses it. It is not edifying to see divine things spoken of as 
though they were matters of the sensuous world-order. And yet 
though the piety of the intellect may be wanting, and there be no 
insight into the eternal verities, there may be self-sacrifice and an 
immaterial basis for practical life adopted, and the forms of ethical 
conduct assumed which are based on the spiritual view of the 
world. Nay, more; in the perpetual worship of a Personal First 
Cause the mind may come to place a true estimate on the things 
of sense in comparison with things divine. 

Between this view of the reason and that of sense-perception 
there is a middle realm of transition. 

When reflection commences, the mind begins to depart from the 
standpoint of sense which regards all beings as possessing inde- 
pendent validity. Reflection discovers relations and dependences. 
It learns the derivation of one being from another. At first it 
strives to retain the world-view of sense by adopting the atomic 
theory and using the categories of composition and decomposition. 
But it gradually lays these aside and adopts the category of force 
or energy. Even with this idea it tries to keep near the sense- 
point of view, at first, by ignoring the essential thought of force 
and calling it a “ mode of motion,” for it is evident that energy is 
not an object of the senses but an object of thought. It is indeed 
a very deep thought. Energy or force contains two ideas that form 
a sharp contrast, and yet it unites them in one. There is, in force, 
the idea of an inner being that manifests itself on an external 
environment. Internally one, it is externally multiplex; force 
unites these ideas of identity and diversity. Hence force is a 
category for the explanation of becoming, transition, development, 
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growth, evolution. The attempt to ignore the idea of energy or 
causal power in force, and to retain only a “mode of motion” 
is well enough for the purposes of investigating objects by the 
methods of natural science, but for purposes of real thinking in 
science or in philosophy it has never been consistently carried out. 
The category is too potent for the thinker: He finds himself 
slipping down into the idea of energy and efficient causality in 
spite of himself. Mode of motion is merely the fact to which he 
adds the idea of force in order to interpret it. Causality was ex- 
plained by Hume’s disciples as “invariable sequence”; force is 
now explained in like manner by “ mode of motion.” As soon 
as one begins to deal with essential relations between things—and 
by “essential relation” one means dependence of one thing on 
another, or the derivation of one thing from another—he begins 
to use the true ideas of cause and force. 

Here we have an insight into the progress of natural science. 
Its first stage lays great stress on obtaining a mere inventory of 
nature; but the second stage investigates essential relations. Isaac 
Newton holds his high place in the esteem of men because he in- 
augurated this second species of science and connected all bodies 
of the universe near and far off by the essential relation of a 
gravitating force. Every particle of matter in its weight mani- 
fests the attractive force of all other matter in space. Science in 
its second stage passes beyond mere inventorying, and studies 
nature in its history. It studies each thing in its essential rela- 
tions, and tries to discover its exact place in a connected series of 
evolution. The total evolution of an object is the history of the 
action of its energy. 

Psychology has given a name to this mediating faculty of the 
mind that lies midway between Reason, which sees first principles, 
and sense, which sees immediate things and facts. It is called by 
German psychology Verstand, that is to say, the wnderstanding. 
Aristotle calls it Sudvova (dianoia)—or discursive reason—diseur- 
sive because it passes by inference from one thing to another, dis- 
covering relations and presuppositions. 

This investigating faculty or activity of the mind does not, in- 
deed, entirely desert the point of view of sense-perception, but it 
adopts by implication the view of reason. It makes activity the 
principle of explanation, and in this implies self-activity. But it 
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explains each object as derivative or dependent on its environ- 
ment, The implication of self-activity contained in the idea of 
force, cause, or energy, is this: as we have shown, force connects 
unity and variety, internality and externality, being and manifes- 
tation. Now this contains the idea of origination, and struggle as 
it may to retain the idea of elements and composition, the under- 
standing is obliged to admit the origination and transference of 
influence from one thing to another, Hence it comes to the idea 
of life, or the unfolding of an essential form of being in an exter- 
nal organism. Natural science has stopped for a while on a stage 
of arrested development—namely, on the idea of correlation of 
forces. But underneath the correlation there lies the assumption 
of the transmutation of each force into all the others in accordance 
with a definite law; and this definite law is the supreme form 
which is manifested in the correlation and transmutation. If each 
force may by its activity pass into the next force in the series of 
correlation, the whole series is the product of each force, and 
therefore not only a departure from, but a return to, each force. 
Moreover, the supreme persistent force is the self-activity which 
manifests its entire form in the distinctions of the series of special 
forces. 

Such an entire form is what Plato called eléos, zdea. It appears 
in living beings as species, general type, or exemplar of such gen- 
eral type. 

The particular rose before me is an example of the class or 
species. Indeed, it is produced by a generic process which is mani- 
fested in the growth of the rose-bush. This particular animal, 
whatever it may be, exists through a generic process in which the 
lineaments and features of the idea, or efos, manifest themselves. 
The eléos is a self-activity, and its process is life. 

Nor is this idea (ei50s) of Plato essentially different from what 
Aristotle calls by the same name, eldos. This is not mere form 
but formative energy, and in the seventh book of the Metaphysics 
(ch. ii), Aristotle sets forth the doctrine of the identity of formal 
cause (elds) and energy (évépyeua) and their relation to real being. 
Energy, it must be noted, gives rise to two sorts of actuality, corre- 
sponding to what we have already called first and second forms 
of self-activity. Aristotle uses the word entelechy (évredéxeua) to 
express this idea. 
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Aristotle’s technique has led to much misunderstanding. His 
use of the terms matter (idm) and form (eldos) as though mere cor- 
relations, and his polemic against Plato’s doctrine of /deas has led 
to the opinion that he held solely to the view of ordinary common- 
sense realism, and repudiated self-activity as the independent and 
self-existent. 

But one may easily see how erroneous this is by considering his 
definition of matter, or material cause. For, according to Aris- 
totle, matter is mere capacity or possibility, and it is the form that 
gives it actuality. The form-giving cause produces any and all 
manifestations in what is called matter. Hence any reality in 
matter is due to its form, and matter by itself would be pure noth- 
ing. “ Nothing,” in the sense that it is the void in which some- 
thing may be created, is pretty much identical with Aristotle’s An. 
But, again, any reality may be the material as regards a new im- 
press of formative energy—the stuff for new realities. Aristotle 
holds, moreover, to the self-existence and absoluteness of pure 
energy as active reason (voids), which he describes in the third book 
of his far-famed treatise on the Soul (chapters v, vi), as the creator 
of all things, and that by which all things are perceived in the 
passive reason. This is separated (ywpiordv) from the body and not 
correlated with the forces of nature (dra@és). Its activity which he 
describes in the Ethics (Book X), and especially in the eleventh 
book of the Metaphysics, as theoretical insight, Oewpeiv, is entirely 
perfect self-activity, and independent of all correlation, although 
it is related creatively to all things in the universe. This creative 
reason it is (he intimates in his Psychology iii-5) which makes 
possible the sense-perception, and the scientific investigation of 
objects in nature. The activity of vods, or reason (called intellectus 
by the Romanic peoples), is intuitive and immediate insight such 
as we have into our highest categories, such as being, cause, 
essence, matter, quantity, and quality (whether we are able to 
consider those abstractly as in philosophy, or only use them con- 
cretely in sense-perception, and are entirely unaware of them as 
categories by themselves). For in all sense-perception there goes 
on a recognition of objects—an interpretation, as it were, of ob- 
jects into what we already know and are familiar with, by the 
very nature of our minds. This view is outlined by Aristotle in 
his Psychology (iii, ch. 4,) in the passage where he calls our at- 
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tention to the fact that sense-perception takes or apprehends the 
forms of objects and not their matter. 

Nutrition, or the activity of the plant-soul (7d @pemruxédy), re- 
ceives its environment into its organism as food, and converts or 
assimilates it by its activity, making it into vegetable cells. But 
in sense-perception the environment is not devoured, consumed, 
or added to the soul. Instead of appropriating it, the soul creates 
within itself by its self-activity the essential form of the object, 
and by this perceives it. Perception is not purely passive then, 
but a real and true self-activity of a higher order than nutrition. 
And even nutrition is a real manifestation of self-activity. For 
the living being, the plant, reacts on its environment and attacks 
and consumes it. Destroying the form that it finds, it uses it as 
matter and imposes a new form on it, and makes it into vegetable 
cells. 

But sense-perception, on the occasion of the presence of the 
object, assumes the essential form of that object—becomes, as it 
were, that object ; forming for itself an image of it, or a definition 
of it, causing, as it were, the environment which is presented in the 
outer court of its nerves of sense to be modelled within itself. In 
other words, the soul being essential form or formative principle, 
perceives by imitating the forms of things present in its environ- 
ment. The essential particulars of form are creatively produced 
within the soul and recognized there by means of the categories 
which constitute the essential form of the mind, or which are the 
essential definitions of itself created by the soul as formative ac- 
tivity. Hence perception is essentially recognition—a translating 
of the environment into terms oft he self. 

The creative reason (called by the commentators since Alexan- 
der of Aphrodisias, the Nods wountixds) is, therefore, rightly to be 
deemed the power of all perception and understanding in us. It 
is the highest that makes possible the lowest. It is creative reason 
that makes possible even the inorganic world. It is the same 
creative reason which is in our soul that makes possible our hum- 
blest sense-perceptions. But our understanding is above sense- 
perception, inasmuch as it deals consciously’ with the elements of 
the definition of objects. The definition discovers and announces 
what features are essential to the form of the object; and the 
form of the object is its reality. Hence the d:dvoa or discursive 
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understanding—and this belongs to the passive reason according 
to the Psychology of Aristotle (IIT, v)—which investigates objects 
in their relations and in their general predicates, comes to dis- 
criminate by degrees the general and eternal elements of form in 
the definition of objects, and acquires the ability to grasp them by 
themselves apart from objects. It thus comes to be able to think 
of space, time, substance, quantity, quality, mode, identity, differ- 
ence, unity, cause, relation, potentiality, actuality, and beings, in 
and for themselves, and to see in them the self-activity of the soul 
itself—its own definition, as it were. Thus it mounts up to Reason 
itself, which sees directly the Form of Forms, or the Cause of all 
Causes, the Divine Creative Idea. 

In this, as before remarked, Aristotle substantially repeats Plato. 
In his Phaedrus (97 C.) Plato calls Reason the cause of the uni- 
verse in time and space, and in his PAdlebus (28 C.) he poetically 
calls it “the king of heaven and earth.” Aristotle in his polemic 
against Plato’s doctrine of ideas fails to quote those passages. 
wherein Plato makes the supreme and essential being to be pure 
self-related activity, incorporeal and eternal. Plato is very care- 
ful to connect with his ideas and attribute to them such activity as 
is involved in creation and thought. It is true that he calls this 
rational activity self-movement, (Zaws, X, 894 A.), but it is only a 
quarrel over words to criticise this expression when its definition 
is laid down and the genera which it includes are mentioned and 
it is expressly asserted that such self-movement is incorporeal. 
Aristotle laid great stress on the fact that the first source of mo- 
tion-——primum mobile—is itself unmoved. In this he is right so 
far as spatial movement is concerned. The self-activity is a per- 
petual movement out of difference into identity with itself, and 
through difference again back to identity, and therefore remains 
for and by itself, and certainly does not have spatial movement 
or change in the sense in which these appertain to finite things. 

This is sufficiently emphasized too by Plato. That Plato and 
Aristotle agree in this is the view taken by the Neo-Platonists 
from the time of Ammonios Sakkas down to Proklos. The Scho- 
lastics hold the same view. 

St. Thomas Aquinas (Summa Contra Gentiles, Lib. I, cap. xiii) 
says: “ There is no difference between Plato’s ‘ First Self-Mover’ 
and Aristotle’s ‘ First Unmoved’”; and, referring to Plato’s Laws, 
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Tenth book, and to Aristotle’s Physics, Books III and VI, he con- 
tinues: “ Aceording to Plato, the self-moved is not a material 
body. Plato takes motion in the sense of operatio or intellectual 
action. The activity of the intellect and will and the love of God 
are called self-movement by Plato.” Although Aristotle in the 
sixth book of the Physics holds that movement can be predicated 
only of what is divisible and corporeal, and also what is poten- 
tial but not wholly real (Book III), yet this does not contradict 
the thought of Plato, but only his use of words. Plato would 
make a special designation for this new and wonderful thought 
which he has discovered, and he designates it self-movement as 
though in contrast to motion through others—the species of mo- 
tion which sense-perception talks about as though it were the ulti- 
mate form of things. 

Aristotle invented the word évépyeva, energeia, or internal ac- 
tivity, and he also made frequent use of évredéyera (entelecheia, or 
having-of-completion within itself—to paraphrase its meaning) 
in order to express self-existent activity. Quibbles and objections 
could easily be made against these expressions. The sensuous 
meaning of the words épyov, rédos, and éyw could be defined and 
shown to be incompatible with spiritual significations. 

For Sense, as we have seen, takes a fundamentally different 
view of the world from Reason. According to “common sense,” 
quiescent being is first, and thinking activity is afterward, as a 
function of said being. But the Reason says that self-activity ic 
the basis of being. indeed this is so stated in religion. God, the 
creator, creates by a creative thought. Time and space and all 
existence subsist in the divine thought. Here existence is the re- 
sult of thinking; and God’s thinking, too, is the immanent cause 
of his existence. He eternally IS, in his thinking; and his think- 
ing eternally sets forth his divine form (elé0s) as Reason. With- 
out this thinking he would be formless and a pure nothing, and 
there would be no creation of a world. But divine thinking is 
divine self-distinction, and from it flows creation. 

In the tenth book of his Ethics (ch. vii) Aristotle expands upon 
the character of this divine activity—the pure energy of the for- 
’ mal cause and upon the human analogy to it. 

“If happiness be an energy according to virtue, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that it is according to the best virtue ; and this must be the virtue 
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of the best part of man. Whether, then, this best part be the intellect 
or something else (which is thought naturally to bear rule and to govern, 
and to possess ideas upon honorable and divine subjects; or whether it 
is itself divine or the most divine of any properties which we possess), 
the energy of this part, according to its proper virtue, must be perfect 
happiness; and that this energy is contemplative has been stated. This 
also would seem to agree with what was said before, and with the truth: 
for this energy is the noblest, since the intellect is the noblest thing 
within us ; and of subjects of knowledge, those are noblest with which 
the intellect is conversant. It is also most permanent, for we are better 
able to contemplate continuously than to do anything else continuously ” 
(Nie. Ethics, X, ch. vii; Bohn’s translation). 

“‘ But so far as this divine part surpasses the whole compound nature, 
so far does its energy surpass the energy which is according to all other 
virtue. If, then, the intellect be divine when compared with man, the 
life also, which is in obedience to that, wili be divine when compared 
with human life. But a man ought not to entertain human thoughts, as 
some would advise, because he is human, nor mortal thoughts, because he 
is mortal, but so far as it is possible he should make himself immortal 
and do everything with a view to living in accordance with the best prin- 
ciple, for this in power and value is more excellent within him than ail. 
Besides, this would seem to be each man’s self, if it really is the ruling 
and the better part ” (Zdid.). 

“That perfect happiness is a kind of contemplative energy might be 
shown also from the following considerations: that we suppose the gods 
to be pre-eminently blessed and happy ” (Zthics, Book X, ch. viii). 

“The energy of the Deity as it surpasses all others in blessedness must 
be contemplative, and therefore of human energies that which is nearest 
allied to this must be the happiest. . . . Happiness must be a kind of 
contemplation ” [@ewpia is creative knowing and not passive knowing as 
we often mean by the word knowledge] (Ibid.). 

“He who energizes according to the intellect, and pays attention to 
that, and has it in its best state, is likely to be most beloved by the gods ; 
for if any regard is paid to human affairs by the gods, as it is thought 
there is, it is reasonable to suppose that they would take pleasure in what 
is the best and nearest allied to themselves; but this must be the intellect 
[Reason, Nois]; and that they would be kind in return to those who love 
and honor this most, as persons who pay attention to their friends, and 
who act rightly and honorably ” (Zdid.). 


The form of the finite is that of relation to others. The kind 
of thinking which always takes up a subject as correlate of an- 
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other is the form of sense-perception. The senses are always ad- 
dressed outwardly to the world betore them—they cognize what 
is other tothem. But the reason has attained to the cognition 
of the eterna! form of the Absolute itself as revealed in the laws 
of its own thoug):t. Reason therefore knows itself. Moreover, 
the discursive thinking deepens as it comes to cognize in the gen- 
eral categories these eternal characteristics of eternal form. 

The immortal passage in which Aristotle has described this is to 
be found in his Metaphysics, eleventh book, seventh chapter. I 
translate from the German paraphrase of this chapter by Hegel, 
and include his running commentary on it: 


“The thought thinks itself through participation (weraAyyw) in 
thought ; it is, however, thought through contact and thinking; so that 
the thinking and that which is thought are the same.” Thought, since 
it is the unmoved which moves [causes motion], has an object, which, 
however, passes into activity, since its contents is also what is produced 
through thought and hence identical with the thinking activity. [The 
object of thought is first begotten in the activity of thinking, which is 
therefore a separation of the thought from itself as an object. Here in 
the thinking, therefore, that which is moved and that which moves is the 
same; since the substance of that which is thought is the thinking ac- 
tivity, that which is thought is the absolute cause which, itself unmoved, 
is identical with the thought which is moved by it; the separation and 
the relation are one and thesame. The chief moment of the Aristotelian 
philosophy is therefore this: that the energy of thinking and the object 
which is thought are one and the same]; for that which apprehends what 
is thought and the essence, is thought. Its possession is one with its ac- 
tivity (évepye? 8 2ywv) [for it is a continuous energy], so that this “total 
of activity through which it thinks itself” “is more divine than that 
which the thinking reason supposes to possess that attribute ”—1. e., than 
the content of thought. Not that which is thought is the more excellent, 
but the energy of thinking itself ; the activity of the apprehending pro- 
duces that which is perceived [the total activity is more divine than one 
phase or moment of it, seized abstractly]. “Speculation (4 @ewpia) is 
thus the most delightful and best. If God, now, is always in this, as we 
are at times ”’ [in man this eternal thinkiag, which is God himself, occurs 
only as individual condition], ‘then he is admirable; if still more, then 
more admirable. But he is thus, Life, too, is his ; for the actuality [en- 
ergy| of thought is life. He, however, is activity; the activity returning 
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into itself is most excellent and eternal life. We say, therefore, that God 
is the eternal and the best living Being.” 


On this rock is built the final definition by which Europe and 
the Western world distinguishes itself from the older world, the 
world of the Orient. God the Supreme Being is not a formless 
essence—an empty entity—a transcendent to all thought and to 
all reflection, because such a supreme being has no existence or 
outward manifestation. But the true God is infinite form (infinite 
because self-related). He is divine Reason; and Reason is self- 
activity that perpetually reveals itself in distinctions and cate- 
gories, in creation and in human cognition. Man has the divine 
destiny to partake in the divine life—being endowed with Reason 
as the light of all his seeing—and able, by diligent application, 
to purify his thinking and become familiar with those eternal 
thoughts of the Creator in and for themselves. 





A GLIMPSE INTO PLATO. 


BY FLORENCE JAMES WILLIAMS, 


There is among us now an abiding trust in the method of at- 
taining knowledge that we commonly call Positive or Inductive. 
The great sense of certainty which it gives us is all the more 
remarkabie and not the less secure because it is, in some minds at 
least, accompanied by a sense of its inadequacy, when taken alone, 
to account for the whole process of gaining insight into truth. 
This seeming paradox is being gradually satisfactorily solved by 
a certain rapprochement between the more liberal Positivists and 
the more widely informed Idealists. The bigots on either side, of 
course, stand apart from this rapprochement, and ignore it, or de- 
nounce it. Let them go. It is not with bigots on either side that 
we concern ourselves. The bigots notwithstanding to the con- 
trary, the majority of intelligent people among us are more and 
more inclined to believe that there is truth on both sides; certain 
truth to be gained only by the methods of Positivism—a glorious 
impulse toward truth given only by Idealism, and without which 
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humanity would be halt of one foot, lame in one hand, and blind 
of one eye. We must keep and know how to use both Positivism 
and Idealism. This is to be done only by knowing what each is 
good for. So much for the present attitude of thoughtful minds 
as appearing to the writer. 

The glimpse into Plato here given is intended to show how 
clear this same thought was to that great, bright mind. Then it 
was probably impossible—owing to the paucity of proven truth, 
of positive knowledge—for any but a few tar-seeing ones to appre- 
ciate the thought. The writer. believes that it is now a common 
thought, more or less vague, however, and therefore that it is well 
it should be again expressed in such terms as the ears of the nine- 
teenth century are more familiar with than they are with the 
phraseology, turns of speech, and myths of the old Greek. 

It is a peculiar and well-recognized feature of Plato’s writings 
that they are full of germs of thought which, like well-ripened 
seeds, have served, ever since his time, to cover many harvest 
fields. Look where you will among the “ new ideas” of our own 
times, or read where you will among the books that have appeared 
between our times and Plato’s, and you will find that the germ 
of most of their ideas, of their plans of conduct, of their explana- 
tions of mysteries, even of their doctrines of religious faith or of 
their philosophical convictions, were already lying outlined in his 
pages. It is one of these pregnant seed-thoughts that I take up 
now—viz., the relation of knowledge to conceptions. 

It is, I think, a relation often misunderstood and misinterpreted 
even by those who consider themselves ardent Platonists, or by 
those who are admittedly learned in his writings. I, who am but 
a seeker after truth, can only hope to use Plato’s teachings as a 
help in that search, and even then I must be guided by my own 
understanding of the writings and of truth, for the search is now 
no longer his, but mine. Plato himself has wrapped in many 
seeming contradictions his understanding of this relation between 
conceptions and knowledge. In the Apology we are told that 
Socrates seeks to find the man that really knows, and that he seeks 
in vain, coming te the conclusion that he himself is called “ wise” 
by the oracle only because he knows that he does not know. He 
seeks this knowledge which is to lead him to wisdom, among great 
statesmen, and does not find it there. From the statesmen—prac- 
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tical men of affairs, men whose lives are devoted to mastering the 
science of human life—he goes to the poets and finds their best 
work done, not by knowledge, but by a certain natural gift about 
which they know actually less than many of the bystanders. Among 
the artisans he finds real knowledge, but it is so narrow that each 
man knows only his own art, and misjudges all other things, so 
that his knowledge is misleading rather than enlightening, as in 
another part of his teaching Socrates conclades all knowledge must 
be which is derived from perceptions only. (See the Phado.) 

So, then, knowledge alone, however accurate, is not the same 
thing as wisdom or as virtue—a conclusion in which we shall be 
forced to concur if we take heed to the character of some of the 
learned men we may have known or certainly have read about, 
and contrast them with others who, though unlearned and pos- 
sessed of very little real knowledge, were both wise and virtuous. 
Socrates himself had far less knowledge than many an under- 
graduate has to-day, and there may be much learning with very 
little wisdom. Yet Socrates holds knowledge to be the chief good 
of lite. Nevertheless, he states distinctly; it is not so much knowl- 
edge that is good as it is virtue which is the only good and above 
all possessions. Knowledge and virtue, then, are not identical. 
Neither, as we have seen, must knowledge and wisdom be con- 
founded together. What a web of contradictions! Knowledge, 
Wisdom, Virtue—these are the things that Socrates is seeking. 
How shall he seek so that he may surely find ? 

Knowledge is the only thing worth living for. No. Virtue is 
the chief good. Knowledge alone is no good to guide human life. 

Neither is Virtue an unmixed good without knowledge. 

Yet all men are without knowledge of the higher things of life ; 
they have only conceptions of them, and he is wisest who does not 
even think that he knows. Is this the conclusion of Socrates, or 
does he carry out this line of thought still further ? 

Many men reach just thus far with Socrates, and then sink down 
into the inertness or despair, plunge into the life of the senses, 


or pin their faith to perceptions only, and so their intellectual life 
becomes sterile, vicious, or, at best, of incomplete development. 
They dare not, they cannot, or at least they do not, “take refuge 
in conceptions.” This, however, is what Socrates decides he had 
better do, seeking in them the truths of existence. 
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‘But what are conceptions? A conception is an image formed 
in the mind of something not objectively perceived. It is the for- 
mation of an idea in the mind. 

A perception is an image formed in the mind from something 
objectively apprehended by our eyes or by other senses. All 
knowledge as knowledge only must be perceptive, a knowledge 
of results only. These are its limits. Therefore it alone is insuf- 
ficient for the purpose of Socrates. The perception of phenomena, 
even the careful observation of them, whether in human life or in 
external nature, may go on for thousands of years without adding , 
anything to our lives, to our wisdom, our virtues, our happiness, 
or even to our wealth. Not until the true conception of the mean- 
ing of the things observed dawns on some one mind can they be- 
come fully useful. Wild Indians roamed over this rich continent 
for centuries, and starved in the midst of its then unknown wealth. 
Their observations on natural phenomena were extensive and cor- 
rect, but their conception of the things observed was erroneous or 
incomplete. The observation of electrical phenomena went on 
for thousands of years before one came who could even begin to 
see into their true relations. Phenomena must await conceptions 
to become valuable to men. Perception and observation alone 
are inadequate to the development of this value. It is in this 
sense I aifirm that knowledge depends upon conceptions. 

Now, it is this conceptive faculty, this beginning to see with the 
mind’s eye, that can alone transform observation into either wis- 
dom or wealth. Desiring above all things that knowledge which 
leads to wisdom, and that too abuut the highest things of existence, 
Socrates recognizes that he must seek it first in true conceptions. 

True conceptions are those only that are in accordance with 
facts—that is, according to the use of language as commonly ac- 
cepted by us all. Any other conceptions would lead us to super- 
stitions, to fancies ; these have always been over-abundant in the 
world, and have done more to retard moral and material progress 
than acknowledged ignorance has done. 

They are that very conceit of knowledge against which Socrates 
was always fighting. It is, then, all-important to discern between 
true and false conceptions. The one may enable a man to attain 
to genuine knowledge ; the other will lead him all astray. 

The true conception, or first power in the mind to conceive a 
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true idea, will in itself constitute a certain kind of wisdom. It-is, 
at least, a splendid faculty, nobly useful, not only to the man him- 
self who possesses it, but also through him to many others. It is, 
according to its degree, like the dawn of a new day, in the light 
of which many men shall do their work. It is also a rare gift, 
and we do well to call those who possess it wise, though they may 
not be learned—may not even be able to work out their own idea 
to proof or disproof. Yet such proof or disproof must be sought 
and accepted to enable us to discern between a true conception 
and a mere assumption. The essential characteristic of an assump- 
tion is that it refuses or is insusceptible of this proof or disproof ; 
therefore the best that an assumption can ever do is to keep men 
halting between two opinions, while it more often does its worst 
by plunging men into false beliefs and deepening the darkness of 
their ignorance. 

The very next step toward this discerning between the true and 
the false, between conceptions and assumptions, must be the 
sequent development of a conception by right reasoning. This is 
not to be confounded with the power to form the first conception. 
It is often found in some other person than he to whom the con- 
ceptive power belongs. The originator of the new idea may be 
unable to take this next necessary step, or may ouly be able to do 
it imperfectly. In such case there may be a new philosophy— 
perbaps a deep and true one—but it must remain folded up in 
embryo. Or it may be a new invention which the inventor can- 
not fully work out to its application. Or it may be some of those 
deep truths that are to be found here and there among the esthetic 
beauties of great poets, giving them more than mere literary value, 
but yet not rising to the full value of a new philosophy. In any 
case, the pure reasoning faculty is needed for this second step in 
the development of even the most true conceptions. By it alone 
they can come forth into actual existence, and become living 
forces added to human lives. 

It is, I think, beyond dispute that, with perfectly true concep- 
tions and perfectly right reasoning, one would attain to perfect a 
priort knowledge, to unerring predictive power. But this one 
would venture to ascribe only to a Perfect Being. Assuredly 
neither Socrates nor Plato laid any claim to it, nor dare I claim it 
for them. Yet, in a measure, these faculties are the appanage of 
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all human beings ; they constitute the rational being, and it is. by 
the use of these faculties that humanity must go forward toward 
all kinds of new knowledge. If a man stand rooted in his own or 
any one else’s conceptions, maintaining himself in them by an 
accepted form of dialectical reasoning, he will fall as far short of 
what he might attain to as he would do if he let himself be 
dragged about by every baseless assumption or by every new 
argument. He should be ever ready, able, willing to go bravely 
on to the next step on the same road toward new knowledge; he 
should be ever ready to accept the modifications of all conceptions 
and of all reasonings by experience ; ever ready to make the new 
effort and to face the new results. Wisdom, it is true, is right 
reasoning based on true conceptions. It may precede knowl- 
edge, but must bring itself into knowledge by testing its own 
conclusions against experience. It should know its own limits, 
and not confound itself and its uses with knowledge, but ever 
point the road, and incite men to pursue that road fearlessly and 
with open eyes. 

This was the kind of wisdom Socrates had attained to. He did 
not confound his conceptions of death, immortality, and the gods 
with knowledge; but was willing, even glad, to test them against 
actual experience. This manly, fearless effort, this voluntary 
passing from the accepted belief to the proven fact, is the essence 
of all true Virtue. It alone leads to all noble knowledge, and en- 
sures the only genuine happiness, which is peace and courage in 
the soul. This is the Way which Socrates accepts unqualifiedly 
and pursues unflinchingly toward the attainment of his great 
objects. Along this road he delights to go, even though death 
itself be the next experience that awaits him. 

“No man knows what death is,” says Socrates in the Apology. 
All we know is that it awaits us all. But the conception of death 
which Socrates has formed is that it is the freeing of the soul, or 
ruling part ; and he makes use of a myth, or parable, which was 
familiar to all his hearers, as a convenient method of expressing 
to them his own conceptions of the true values of life and death 
to the individual soul. The conception which underlies all he 
has to say about life, death, and immortality is that of the final 
triumph of good everywhere, and of the baselessness of the fear 
of death, or of any other evil, tor the good man. 
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He does not concern himself to particularize how much or how 
little of the myth seems to him true, only that something like it 
is probably true of our souls and of their future habitations. This 
he thinks it befits him to believe ; it is, he says, worth risking his 
faith upon, and he asserts it is well that he should let such a belief 
act asa charm upon him. It inspires him to put forth his best 
reasoning powers as to the high uses of Temperance, Courage, 
Justice, Freedom, and Truth; it makes him understand the use- 
lessness of external possessions in comparison with these virtues. 
It makes clear to him the uselessness even of knowledge which 
does not lead to higher knowledge. It is the inspiring force that 
incites to new mental and moral effort, to all self-originating prog- 
ress. This is the value of Belief. Clear in this conception, made 
strong by the best efforts of his reasoning powers, his examining 
faculty, with the whole nature of the man aroused to its highest 
pitch of energy, of power to do, to dare, and to endure, he springs 
forward, as it were, to greet the Unknown with a triumphant 
cheer. 

This is the right, the only right way for man to attain to any 
knowledge really worth living for: From Conceptions, through 
Reason out into Experience; from the Innermost of human life, 
by strenuous personal effort, out into individual experience. You 
might as well cut off a stream from its source and expect -it to 
continue flowing as to cut off a human being from these inner- 
most conceptions and expect continued progress in knowledge de 
rived only from perception. There is no other way of knowing, 
of growing wise, but by this alone. It is the appointed path, the 
way over which we must go; Socrates, or you, or I—all alike 
must pass by it from all ignorance into all knowledge. Whatever 
be the kind of knowledge we desire to rise into, whether of a 
higher life here on earth or of a wider understanding of the world 
we see, or a genuine knowledge of that yet unknown experience 
of the future which may prove to be the greatest of all experiences 
to men, it is in this way we must come to a full understanding of 
it; not like dumb, driven cattle, who must suffer it without un- 
derstanding it. 

“That man should be of good cheer who, having striven after 
knowledge, thus awaits his journey to the world below, ready to 
set forth whenever the voice of fate shall call him.” It was this 
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conception, so strong and clear in the mind of Socrates, of the 
need of knowledge of a higher and ever higher sort, and of the 
only way or method of reaching it, that made his long life so full 
of earnest and unswerving purpose, and his death so serene. He 
knew no more of death than you and I do. He admitted his own 
ignorance. He recognized, as proved to the satisfaction of his 
reason, that death would probably be the greatest of all experi- 
ences, leading the good man into a higher knowledge of good, and 
therefore neither to be feared nor shunned. It is because of this 
fearless understanding of life and death, because of this clear con- 
ception of their uses to all of us and how to attain to those uses, 
that we still hold Socrates to have been one of the best and wisest 
of men. Other men have met death fearlessly in prisons, on 
battle fields, or among weeping friends; but no man has left so 
clear a record of how to use the faculties of the soul so as to wring 
out of life its highest secrets, and to wrest from death its idle ter- 
rors. This wisdom and virtue of Socrates is the result not so 
much of any difference of nature between Socrates and other men 
as it is of his better understanding of the use of faculties common 
to us all in greater or less degree. Our knowledge, to be fruitful, 
all depends on the right use of reason, set in motion, animated by, 
springing from more or less true conceptions. Therefore let us 
go forward, serene and steadfast even as he was; learning, ever 
learning as he did, and not afraid to learn anything that life or 
death may have to teach us. 

Where do these conceptions come from? From a self-origi- 
nating power within the man? From a memory—reminiscences, 
as Plato sometimes calls them? Or from a“: orld of Ideas in 
which alone things exist in their true reality? If so, whence 
comes this World of Ideas? Are these Ideas thoughts of God, 
conceptions in the mind of God? If so, how do these conceptions 
pass from the World of Ideas, from being the thoughts of God or 
of Perfect Being, into becoming the conceptions of man ? 

In order to find any reasonable answer to these questions we 
shall have to form first a conception of how Spirit, Force, Mind, 
acts upon matter, which conception must itself be tested upon 
matter to prove or disprove its validity. For if this World of 
Ideas exists at all, it must consist of most substantial and most 
abiding realities ; it must be the only True World of Things-as- 
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they-actually-are, as they must be, as they will forever remain, 
where alone Things can be known in their identity—that is to 
say, in their unchangeableness. It cannot be a world of notions, 
fancies, suppositions, more shadowy and ephemeral even than this 
world of shadows, miscalled facts which we know change, pass 
away even while we watch them—this world of personality, of 
things changeable, which is certainly not a world of identity, of 
things unchangeable. 

The only conception that I can form of this world of realities is 
that man, as well as all other things, has his real existence in this 
World of Ideas, and that all we see around us and within us are 
but reflections of this true World of Ideas. We are the shadows 
cast from this World of Ideas into the external world, whether of 
our own consciousness or of objective fact. 

The Real Things in the World of Ideas are mirrored in the in- 
nermost faculty of the human soul, which, by taking heed to the 
mirrored image of the real thing, learns to understand it—that is 
to say, conceives its true nature, its meaning, and its relation to 
other things. This supplies the first conception. Thence, that is 
to say, from his own conception, the man must turn to find the 
ratification or modification of it again in external nature, which is 
the outer periphery or second mirroring of the real thing of the 
World of Ideas. This gives us an indissoluble connection between 
the innermost Creative Force of the Universe and its outermost 
covering, between which true humanity exists, receiving concep- 
tions from the one and testing the accuracy of our conception 
against the other. 

It is not so much my object to decide these difficult questions as 
to incite the examination of the truth that may be in them, offer- 
ing itself to our own minds, and having a direct bearing upon our 
own judgments, and therefore of immediate value to ourselves. 
Is it thus that we are conscious of our own selves, conscious of ex- 
ternal objects, as conceptions in our own mind? This conscious- 
ness of the conceptions in our own minds is akin to self-conscious- 
ness, and much resembles it in many ways. All these conceptions 
may be distinct or vague, distorted or complete, just as the reflec- 
tion in a mirror may be blurred, distorted, or perfect ; but they 
can never be the real things—the real things existing only in their 
identity, their unchangeableness, their permanence or continuous- 
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ness in the World of Ideas, or thoughts of the mind of God, and 
being reflected from it as into a mirror in this innermost faculty 
of the human soul, the faculty of conceptions. By taking heed 
to the mirrored image within himself of the Real Thing, and test- 
ing it against external fact, man learns to understand it, to con- 
ceive iis true meaning, its full relation to other things. Thus the 
Ideal and Real, as we commonly use those terms, are found to be 
one in their origin, and must ever be more or less in harmony with 
one another. What we commonly call the real or external world 
is only real in so far as it accords with the real World of Ideas, 
which alone is unchangeable, everlasting, and indestructible. Also, 
if our conceptions are true reflections of the real World of Ideas, 
they will prove themselves to be in accordance with the external 
world of facts, if only they be sufficiently tested. 

We need, therefore, never fear to test our conceptions against 
experience. 

True conceptions and adequate experience will always prove to 
be in perfect accord with the everlasting and absolutely true idea. 

But whence comes this “ World of Ideas”? I am fain to ask 
this question again and again, and can never rest until I too have 
not only a distinct idea about it, but a proven answer to it, which 
I too can test against all experiences wheresoever they may pre- 
sent themselves, even to Eternity. Is not this “ World of Ideas” 
thought out into its objective existence from the mind of God, 
and by his actual energy impressing itself upon the perfphery 
of matter, which thus becomes the expression of his living 
thoughts ? 

Our minds and external nature are thus both partial and im- 
perfect mirrors of the Perfect Idea sent forth by the Perfect Mind. 

Plastic, then, before the Perfect Mind lies the world of dumb 
external nature, the second mirror of the thoughts of God. 

Between the two, ever teachable lies the world of human 
thought, receiving, or at least capable of receiving, new images 
into itself; ready, at least, if it would learn new truth, to try 
the new conception within itself against that dumb, external, 
plastic world. ; 

This seems to the writer not only Plato’s idea of the relation 
of knowledge to Conceptions, but also a true and adequate state 
ment of the relation between Belief and Knowledge. 
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ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN KNOWLEDGE 
AND BELIEF AS TO THE IMMORTALITY OF THE 
SOUL. 


BY W. LUTOSLAWSKI. 


There is one thing in which almost all religions agree : this one 
common hope of all believers is the immortality of the soul. It 
should be better named the continuance of the individual after 
the death of the body, because immortality is a negative idea, 
which does not include the indefinite continuation of existence. 
Death is known to us only by the observation of bodies, and 
therefore the assertion of the immortality of the soul is a truism. 
We see only dodies dying, and so it is superfluous to assert that 
the soul is immortal. But usually by immortality is meant more 
than the negation of death. The general acceptation of this word 
includes not only absence of death, but alsq continuation of full 
and conscious existence, and I shall use the word immortality in 
this positive sense. But still the positive sense of immortality 
varies according to individual belief. Many believers consider 
themselves as accepting immortality while supposing that after 
death they will be quite indifferent to everything which interested 
them in the earthly life, and that they will be changed in every 
respect to such a degree that the question arises, Why should they 
then Ve held for the same persons that they now are? According 
to the different conceptions of the state of the soul after death, 
the word immortality has a very different meaning in different 
churches, though all the religions of earth agree that man does 
not cease to exist when he dies. 

Not only the religions agree in recognizing this truth, but also 
nost of the eminent philosophers from Plato down to Kant ac- 
cept it as an important part of their teaching. 

Now, there is a very strange contrast between the general re- 
ligious and philosophical acceptance of the immortality of the 
soul and the quite as general practical contempt for the conse- 
quences of this belief. I dare say that the large majority of re- 
ligious people of all denominations in the world do not have a 
perfect certainty of their existence after death. It seems strange 
at first, and may be combatted by many ministers of the 
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Church, but it is a fact that requires a psychological explana- 
tion and deserves the attention of all religious people. It is 
interesting to find out what kind of efforts will produce more 
harmony between the theoretical religious teaching and practical 
life. 

My assertion of the fact of a general indifference or want of 
certainty about the immortality of the soul is based upon the ob- 
servation that among all the divergencies of opinions between 
men no difference can be greater and more pronounced than the 
difference between a man who has an absolute and undeniable 
knowledge that he cannot cease to exist, and a man who either has 
no sure conviction about this matter or who openly denies the ex- 
istence of man after death. The first will look at life on the 
earth as only a very small part of existence, and will endure the 
trial of this life as a training for a more perfect state. He will 
not be afraid to die, nor will he think that death or physical 
misery is a great evil. He will do his duty with a calm, fixed 
mind, and will find the true aim of life in the moral perfection of 
the individual, not in the material prosperity of the community. 
The individual will seem to fim more important than the city, the 
State, the Church. All communities are to him only abstract 
ideas, while only the living soul is an eternal reality. He may 
be taxed with egotism by his countrymen because he is without 
political ambition, indifferent to social distinctions, a foe to all 
external show, to titles and honors—only interested in the moral 
perfection and progress of himself and his friends. He looks to 
death as to a happy event; but he would not shorten his days be- 
cause he believes the duties and labors of this life make him bet- 
ter prepared to enjoy the work of a future life. 

Of quite another character is the man who denies the continu- 
ation of his existence after death. He finds in the earthly life the 
only scope for all his actions. He works here only to obtain and 
enjoy immediate results of his labor. He dreads to think of death 
because his thought of it as the greatest evil deprives him of his 
activity and spoils his enjoyment of life. He may love mankind, 
but if he works for mankind he seeks above all to create better 
material conditions of life, to perfect material existence, leaving 
moral perfection to the individual conscience and believing that 
the only source of crime is misery. He does his duty in the hope 
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of some reward. If he is of a noble mind, he will not strive for 
riches, but for recognition, honors, glory. He will not hesitate to 
endanger the life of the individual for what he considers the bene- 
fit of the community, because for him the individual has only an 
apparent and ephemeral existence, while the true enduring enti- 
ties are the city, the state, and all social organizations. He iden- 
tifies himself with these complex bodies and lends them his soul. 
He desires the gratitude of his countrymen and cherishes the idea 
of living on in their memory. 

Of course I have taken the extreme types of two opposite tend- 
encies. But if we look at mankind at large we find that, at least 
on the continent of Europe, the second type is far more frequent, 
and not only among the positivists, who frankly profess with 
Madame Ackermann— 


Eternité de ’homme, illusion, chimére, 
Mensonge de |’amour et de ’orgueil humain, 
I] n’a point eu d’hier ce phantéme ephémére 
Il lui faut un demain! 
Elle se dissoudra, cette argile légére 
Qu’ont émue un instant la joie et la douleur. 
Les vents vont disperser cette noble poussiére 
Qui fut jadis un ceur! 


I have seen also devout people, attending church, abstaining 
from meat on Friday, confessing. monthly their sins to the priest, 
and affirming their belief in the future life, who nevertheless act 
in every particular as if this life were the only life they had to 
live. If we look at their constant craving for material advantages 
without any regard to their training for another life, we must 
admit that they do not believe that every act of this life has an 
eternal influence on the future life. 

I find only one explanation of this divergence between the re- 
ligious teaching and the practical life of the majority of mankind. 
I find it only in the psychological difference between a hope and a 
certainty, between belief and knowledge. Every religion, so far 
as it is based on revelation, on the testimony of witnesses, cannot 
afford to give to the masses more than a mere hope of immortal- 
ity. I have often heard immortality spoken of as a promise of 
God to mankind. Granting this, it is easy to understand why 
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this hope does not rule the actions of practical life. It is because 
in practical life we have almost at every step a certain knowledge 
of the immediate consequences of our actions. If this knowledge 
shows us that a certain action leads immediately to a certain 
pleasure, then the mere hope or fear of a responsibility after death 
cannot overcome this immediate knowledge, and men act in con- 
formity with their knowledge of the nearest consequences, with- 
out caring about what may occur after death. 

A hope or a belief has not such an influence over the actions of 
men as exact knowledge. This explains the fact that men do not 
act in conformity with the belief in their eternal existence. They 
have no strong conviction upon the subject, only a changing hope, 
or a belief founded on authorities. 

The only way to bring more conformity between human life 
and religious teaching is to change this hope or weak belief into a 
strong conviction based on exact knowledge. One of the greatest 
thinkers of modern ages, Kant, denied the possibility of a per- 
fectly scientific proof of the immortality of the soul. But if I look 
at the development of philosophy after Kant, I must affirm that 
such a scientific proof of man’s permanent existence can be given, 
and that the statement of this truth surpasses in certainty and 
evidence the truths of all other sciences. It will not be exaggera- 
tion to say that we have no better logical foundation for believing 
that to-morrow the sun will rise than for affirming that millions of 
years: hence we shall still remain the same persons and be able to 
remember our limited experience of to-day. In other words, 
the law of gravitation cannot claim to be better proved than 
the law of infinite and permanent existence of every single human 
being. 

To give the full proof of it would require a long dialectical dis- 
cussion, but it is easy to show in a few words what seems to be 
the only right way of obtaining a scientific proof of this most im- 
portant truth, 

We must start from the logical investigation into the condi- 
tions of obtaining truth. In the theory of human knowledge we 
find the basis for a true metaphysics. It is unthinkable, that 
nothing exists, and if anything among the many existing phe- 
nomena has real existence, then this true being cannot cease to 
exist, because if it could decay it would not be true being. Now, 
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among all things which seem to exist there is only one of which 
we know certainly that it does exist. That one certainly existing 
thing, as Descartes stated, is owrselves. The external material 
world cannot be of a more certain existence than ourselves, because, 
as physiological and psychological inquiry shows, every external : 
quality depends entirely upon our own conception. Our eye is the 
source of colors, our ear the source of sounds. And ‘by closer in- 
vestigation we find that the eye and the ear are also external to 
ourselves and do not form any essential part of our person. I can 
lose my eyes and my ears and almost every part of my body and 
still remain always the same entire person. Therefore I have a 
right to claim that I am a really existing being, more than any 
part of the material world around me. 

The idealistic school of philosophy, while acknowledging this 
fact, still asserted that there is something else which has a more 
certain existence than the human person—the universal ideas 
which enforce themselves upon all minds in the same way. But 
even this view cannot be accepted by a psychologist. The ideas 
have no existence out of our own minds. They are existing 
only in our soul, and their existence emphasizes only our own 
existence. 

If neither bodies nor universal ideas have an independent ex- 
istence, there is nothing left to be a true being save persons like 
ourselves. Only such persons—and I mean by person only the 
soul, not the body—have the privilege of knowing that they do 
exist. Then, if spiritual existence is the only true existence 
known to me, and I am the only thing that has indubitable 
existence, this existence can never cease and must continue eter- 
nally, if anything exists. But I cannot imagine a time in which 
there is nothing, and so I must continue to exist for all time and 
must have existed always in some way. 

The above reasoning, if filled out with the detailed arguments 
given by special inquiry, is quite as sound and strong as any other 
reasoning in science—nay, it is the strongest argument proving the 
most certain truth. Only by such philosophical reasoning do we 
come to a true knowledge of immortality—far above all hopes and 
beliefs. 

If I am right, the only way to bring more harmony between 
human actions and the teachings of religion is to associate re- 
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ligion with philosophy and undertake to prove, without any other 
authority than reason, what is assumed or believed on various | 
historical authorities. 
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